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“ie 85.—Von. IV.] 
IMPORTANT TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


A NEW NOVEL 
BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “CHARLES O’MALLEY,” “HARRY 
LORREQUER,” &e., &e. 
WE call the particular attention of our readers to the above announce- 
ment. The Proprietor of this Paper has Purchased the Advance 


Sheets of 
CHARLES LEVER’S 
NEW SERIAL NOVEL, CALLED 


DAVENPORT DUNN, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY PHIZ, 


Which will be Published exclusively in these Columns, simultaneously 
with its Issue in London. 


The reputation of Charles Lever is world-wide. The popularity of 
his novels, ‘* Charles O’Malley,’”’ Jack Hinton,” “ Harry Lorrequer,”’ 
and others, has scarcely been exceeded by those of Charles Dickens, 
while they far eclipse the writings of Bulwer, Ainsworth, &c., in 
the favor of the reading world. The present novel is talked of in the 
literary cireles of London as the most matured and perfect of Lever’s 
works. It is full of his genial humor, brilliant wit, and speaking 
daguerreotypes of striking characters; while in force and vividness 
of description, it exceeds all he has hitherto written. Lever has 
taken a long time to prepare the materials for this work, and he 
comes out from his protractéd silence like a giant refreshed for his 
mentai labor. 

We feel proud to have secured the advance sheets of DAVENPORT 
DUNN against so many competitors ‘or the prize, the more so that it 
will enable us to furnish a rich ] 2rary repast exclusively for the 
delectation of the readers of FRANK LEsLIF’s ILLUSTRATED NEws- 
PAPER, and we are sure that our readers will appreciate our enter- 
prise in their behalf. 

Fresh chapters of the New Novel, with the original Illustrations, 
will appear as soon as they are received from London. 


DAVENPORT DUNN: 
A MAN OF OUR DAY. 


BY CHARLES LEVER. 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘CHARLES O’MALLEY,”’ ‘‘ JACK HINTON,”’ ‘‘ HARRY 
. Lorrequer,”’ &c., &c. 








CHAPTER I.—-HYDROPATHIC ACQUAINTANCES.. 
We are at Como, on the lake—that spot so beloved of opera dan- 
cers—the day-dream of prima donnas—the Elysium of retired bari- 
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MR. SPICER AND TWO ‘‘ FINE LADIES.”’ 


tones! And with what reason should this be the paradise of all 
who have lived and sighed, and warbled and pirouetted, within 
the charmed circle of the footlights ? The crystal waters mirroring 
every cliff and crag with intense distinctness; the vegetation 
variegated to the very verge of extravagance; orange trees over 
loaded with fruit; arbutus only too much bespangled with red ber- 
ries; villas, more coquettish than ever scene painter conceived, 
with vistas of rooms within, all redolent of luxury; terraces, and 
statues, and vases, and fountains, and marble balconies, steeped in 
a thousand balmy odors, make up a picture which well may fascinate 
those whose ideal of beauty is formed of such gorgeous groupings. 
There is something of unreality in the brilliant coloring and variety 
of the scene, suggesting the notion that at any moment the tenor 





may emerge, velvet mantle and all, from the copse before you; or 





° HYDBOPATHIC PATIENTS AT THE LAKE OF COMO, 


BY PHIZ, 
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FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY PHIZ. 


a prima douna, in all the dishevelment of her back hair, rush madly 
to your feet. There is not a portal from which an angry father may 
not issue; not a shady walk that might not be trod by an incensed 
basso ! 

The rustic bridges seem made for the tiny feet of short-petticoated 
damsels, daintily tripping, with white napkin covered baskets, to 
soft music; and every bench appears but waiting for that wearied 
old peasant, in blue stockings, a staff, and a leather belt, that hes 
vented his tiresomeness in the same spot for the last half century. 
Who wonders, if the distracted princess of ‘‘ the scene”’ should loye 
a picture that recals the most enthusiastic triumphs of her success? 
Why should not the retired “Peri” like to wander at will through a 
more enchanting garden than ever she pirouetted in? 

Conspicuous amongst the places where these stage-like elements 
abound is the Villa d’Este ; situated in a little bay, with two jutting 
promontories to guard it, the ground offers every possible variety of 
surface and elevation. From the very edge of the calm lake, ter- 
race rises above terrace, clad with all that is rich and beautifal 
in vegetation; rocks, and waterfalls, and ruins, and statues 
abound. Everything that money could buy, and bad taste suggest, 
are there heaped with a profusion that is actually confounding. 
Every stone stair leads to some new surprise; every table-land 
opens some fresh and astonishing prospect. Incongruous, inhar-: 
monious, tea-gardenish as, it is, there is still a charm in the spot 
which no efforts of the vilest taste seem able to eradicate. The 
vines will cluster in graceful groupings; the oranges will glow in 
gorgeous contrast to their dark mantle of leaves; water will leap 
with its own spontaneous gladness, and fall in diamond showers 
over a grassy carpet no emerald ever rivalled; and, more than all 
the beautiful lake itself wi// reflect the picture with such softened 
effects of light and shadow, that all the perversions of human in- 
genuity are totally lost in the transmission. 

This same Villa d’Este was once the scene of a sad drama; byt 
it is not to this era in its history we desire now to direct our reader’s 
attention, but to a period much later, when no longer the home of 
an exiled princess, or the retreat where shame and sorrow aban- 
doned themselves to every excess, its changed fortune had converted 
it into an establishment for the water cure! 

The prevailing zeal of our day is to simplify everything, even to 
things which -will not admit of simplicity. » What with our local 
athenezums, our mechanics’ institutes, our lecturing lords and dis- 
coursing baronets, we have done a great deal. Science has been 
popularized, remote geographies made familiar, complex machinery. 
explained, mysterious inscriptions rendered imtélligible. How 
could it be expected that in the general enthusiasm for useful know- 
ledge medicine should escape, or that its secrets should be exempt 
from a scrutiny that has spared nothing? Hence have sprung up 
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those various sects in the curative art which, professing to treat ra- 
tionally and openly what hitherto has been shrouded in mysticis:n 
and deception, have multiplied themselves into grape cures, milk 
cures, and water cures, and Heaven knows how many other strange 
devices “ to cheat the ills that flesh is heir to.” 

We are not going to quarrel with any of these new religions; we 
forgive them much for the simple service they have done, in with- 
drawing their followers from the confined air, the laborious life, the 
dreary toil, or the drearier dissipation of cities, to the fresh and in- 
vigorating breezes, the cheerful quietude, and the simple pleasures 
of a country existence. 

We care little for the regimen or the ritual, be it lentils or asses’ 
milk, Tyrol grapes, or pure water, so that it be administered on 
the breezy mountain side, or in the healthful air of some lofty 
‘Plateau,’ away from the cares, the ambitions, the strife and the 
jarrings of the active world, with no seductions of dissipation, nei- 
ther the prolonged stimulants, nor the late hours of fashion. 

It was a good thought, too, to press the picturesque into the ser- 
vice of health, and show the world what benefits may flow, even to 
nerves and muscles, from elevated thoughts and refined pleasures. 
All this is, however, purely digressionary, since we are more con- 
cerned with the sociab than the medical aspects of hydropathy, and 
so we come back at once to Como. The sun has just risen, on a 
fresh morning in autumn, over the tall mountain east of the lake, 
making the whole western shore, where the Villa d’Este stands, all 
a-glitter with his rays. Every rock, and crag, and promontory ure 
picked out with a sharp distinctness, every window is a-blaze, and 
streams of light shoot into many a grove and copse, as though glad 
to pierce their way mto cool spots where the noonday sun himself 
can never enter. On the opposite shore, a dim and mysterious 
shadow wraps every object, faint outlines of tower and palace loom 
through the darkness, and a strange hazy depth encloses the whole 
scene. Such is the stillness, however, that the opening of a case- 
ment, or the plash of a stone in the water, is heard across the lake, 
and voices come from the mysterious gloom with an effect almost 
preternaturally striking. 

On a terrace high up above the lake, sheltered with leafy fig-trees 
and prickly pears, there walks a gentleman, sniffing the morning 
air, and evidently bent on inhaling health at every pore. 

Nothing in his appearance indicates the invalid; every gesture, 
as he moves, rather displays a conscious sense of health and vigor. 
Somewhat above the middle size, compactly but not heavily built, it 
is very difficult to guess his years ; for though his hair and the large 
whiskers whici: meet beneath his chin are perfectly white, his clear 
blue eyes and regular teeth show no signs of age. Singularly 
enough, it is his dress that gives the clue to this mystery. His 
tightly-fitting frock, his bell-shaped hat, and his shapely trousers, 
all tell of a fashion antecedent to our loosely-hanging vestments 
and uncared-for garments; for the Viscount Lackington was a lord 
in waiting to the “first gentleman’’ in Murope at a time when pale- 
tots were unknown, and Jim Crows had not been imagined. 

Early as was the hour, his dress was perfect in all its details, and 
the accurate folds of his immaculate cravat, and the spotless bril- 
liancy of his boots, would have done credit to Bond street in days 
when Bond street cherished such glories. Let our modern critics 
sneer as they will at the dandyism of that day, the gentleman of the 
time was a very distinctive individual, and, in the subdued color of 
his habiliments, their studious simplicity, and, above all, their un- 
varying uniformity, utterly defied all the attempts of spurious imi- 
tators. 

Our story opens only a few years back, and Lord Lackington was 
then one of the very few who perpetuated the traditions in costume 
of that celebrated period; but he did so with such unerring accu- 
racy, that men actually wondered where those marvellously shaped 
hats were made, or how those creaseless coats were ever fashioned. 
Even to the perfume of his handkerchief, the faintest and most 
evanescent of odors, all were mysteries that none could penetrate. 

As he surveyed the landscape through his double eye-glass, he 
smiled graciously and blandly, and gently inclined his head, as 
though to say, ‘Very prettily done, water and mountains. I’m 
quite satisfied with you, trees; you please me very much indeed! 
Trickle away, little fountain—the picture is the better for a” me 
lordship had soon, however, other objects to engage his attention 
than the inanimate constituents of the scene. ‘The spot which he 
had selected for his point of view was usually traversed, in their 
morning walks, by the other residents of the ‘‘ Cure,” and this cir- 
cumstance permitted him to receive the homage of such early risers 
as were fain to couple with their pursuit of health the recognition of 
a great man. 

ike poverty, hydropathy makes us acquainted with strange as- 
sociates. The present establishment was tog recently formed to 
have acquired any very distinctive celebrity, but it was sufficiently 
crowded. There was a great number of third-rate Italians from 
tie Lombard towns and cities, a sprinkling of inferior French, a few 
English, a stray American or so, and an Irish family, on their way 
to Italy, sojourning here rather for economy than health, and fan- 
eying that they were acquiring habits and manners that would serve 
them through their winter's campaign. 

‘The first figure which emerged upon the plateau was that of a 
man so swathed in great-coat, cap, and worsted wrappers, that it 
was difficult to guess what he could be. He came forward at a 
shambling trot, and was about to pass on without looking aside, 
when Lord Lackington called out, 

* Ah! Spicer, have you got off that eleven pounds yet?” 

**No, my lord, but very near it. I’m seven stone ten, and at 
seven eight I’m all right.” 

‘¢ Push along, then, and don’t lose your training,” said his lord- 
ship, dismissing him with a bland waive of the hand. And the other 
made an attempt at a salutation, and passed on. 

‘*},/adame la Marquise, your servant. You ascend these mountain 
stee)). like a chamois.” 

This compliment was addressed to a little, very fat old lady, who 
came snorting along like a grampus. 

‘* Benedetto Dottore!” cried she. ‘‘ He will have it that I must 
go up to the stone crgss yonder every morning before breakfast, and 
I know I shall burst a blood-vessel yet in the attempt.” 

A chair, with a mass of horse-clothing and furs, surmounted by a 
little yellow wizened face, was next borne by, to which Lord Lack- 
ington bowed courteously, saying, “* Your excellency improves at 
every hour.” 

His excellency gave a brief nod and a little faint smile, swallowed 
a mouthful from a little silver flask presented by his servant, and 
disappeared, 

“Ah! the fair syren sisters! what a charming vision!’ said his 
lordship, as two bright-cheeked, laughing-eyed girls bounced upon 
the terrace in all the high-hearted enjoyment of good health and 
good spirits. 

“Molly, for shame'”’ cried what seemed the elder, a damsel of 
about nineteen, as the younger, holding out her dress with both 
hands, performed a kind of minuet curtsey to the viscount, to which 
he responded with a bow that might have done credit to Versailles. 

** Pertectly done—grace and elegance itself. ‘The foot a little—a 
very little more in advance.” 

** Just because you want to look at it,”’ cried she laughing. 

** Molly, Molly i’ exclaimed the other rebukingly. 

‘* Let him deny it if he can, Lucey,” retorted she. 
papa.” 

And as she spoke, a square built, short, florid man, fanning his 
bald head with a straw hat, puffed his way forward. 

‘*My lord, I’m your most obaydient!” said he, with a very un- 
mistakable Irish enunciation. 

* O'Reilly, I’m delighted to see you. These charming girls of 
yours have just put mein good humor with the whole creation. 
What a lovely spot this is; how beautiful!” 

Though his lordship’s arm and outstretched hand directed atten- 
tion to the scenery, his eyes never wandered from the pretiy features 
of the laughing girl beside him. 

**It’s like Banthry !”’ said Mr. O’Reilly—* it’s the very ditto of 
Banthry.” 

** Indeed !”" exclaimed my lord, still pursuing his serutiny. 

** Only Banthry’s bigger and wider. Indeed, I may say finer.” 

** Nothing, in my estimation, can exceed this!" i 
with a distinctive smile, addressed to th young lady 


** I’m glad you think so.” said e with a merry laugh. 


” 


’ 


** But here’s 


said his lordship, 


And then, 
with a pirouette, she sprat up the steep steps on the rock path 


before her, and disappeared, her sister as quickly following, leaving 


Mr. O’ Reilly alone with his lordship 
** What heaps of money,she laid out here,” exclaimed O’Reilly, as 
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he looked at the labyrinth of mad ruins, and rustic bridges, and 
hanging gardens on every side of him. 

«‘ Large sums—very large indeed,” said my lord, whose thoughts 
were evidently on some other track, 

“Pure waste—nothing else; the place never could pay. 
and fig-trees, indeed—I’d rather see a crop of oats.” 

“‘T have a weakness for the picturesque, I must own,” said my 
lord, as his eye still followed the retreating figures of the girls. 

** Well, I like a waterfall; and, indeed, I like a summer-house 
myself,” said O’Reilly, as though confessing to a similar trait on 
his own part. 

** This is the first time you have been abroad, O’ Reilly ?” 
lordship, to turn the subject of the conversation. 

** Yes, my lord, my first, and, with God’s blessing, my last, too! 
When I lost Mrs. O’Reilly, two years ago, of a complaint that beat 
all the doctors i 

** Ah, yes, you mentioned that to me; very singular indeed!” 

‘For it wasn’t in the heart itself, my lord, but in the bag that 
houlds it.” 

‘Oh yes, I remember the explanation perfectly; so you thought 
you’d just come abroad for a little distraction.’ s 

‘‘ Distraction, indeed! ’tis the very word for it,” broke in Mr. 
O’Reilly, eagerly. “ My head is bewildered between the lingo and 


Vines 


said his 
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the money, and they keep telling me, ‘ You’ll get used to it, papa, | 


darling — you'll be quite at home yet.’ But how is that ever 
possible ?’’ 

** Still, for your charming girls’ sake,” said my lord, caressing his 
whiskers and adjusting his neckcloth, as if for immediate captivation— 
‘‘for their sake, O’ Reilly, you’ve done perfectly right !”’ 

** Well, I’m glad your lordship says so. "Tis nobody ought to 
know better !” said he, with a heavy sigh. 

“They really deserve eyery cultivation. 
—that—that sort of thing can bestow!” 

And his lordship smiled benignly, as though offering his own aid 
to the educational system. ; 

“What they said to me was this,” said O’Reilley, dropping his 
voice to a tone of the most confiding secreey: ‘‘ Don’t be keeping 
them down here in Mary’s Abbey, but take them where they'll see 
life. You can give them forty thousands pounds between them, 
Tim O'Reilly, and with that and their own good looks——’ ” 

** Beauty, O’Reilly—downright loveliness,” broke in my lord. 

“Well, indeed, they are handsome,” said O’ Reilly, with an 
hone:t satisfaction, ‘‘ and that’s exactly why I thought the advice 
was good. ‘Take them abroad,’ they said; ‘take them into Ger- 
many and Italy—but more especially Italy’—for they say there’s 
nothing like Italy for finishing young ladies.” ’ 


All the advantage that 


I came here—so quiet and so cheap, make your own terms with 
them. Good fun—excellent !” 

‘* J came to meet a man of business,” said his lordship, with a 
strong emphasis on the pronoun. ‘ He couldn’t prolong his jour- 
ney farther south, and so we agreed to rendezvous here.” 

“T have a litile affair also to transact—a mere trifle, a nothing, 
in fact—with a lawyer, who promises to meet me here by the end 
of the month, so that we have just time to take our baths, drink the 
‘waters, and a)] that sort of thing, while we are waiting.” 

And he rubbed his hands and laughed away again. 

** What a boon for my wife to learn that Lady Grace is here! She 
was getting so hipped with the place—not so much the place as the 
odious people—that I suspect she’d have left me to wait for Dunn 
all alone.” 

“Dunn! Dunn! not Davenpart Dunn ?’ 

“The very man; do you know him?” 

“To be sure, he’s the fellow I’m waiting for. Capital fun, isn’t 
it 2° 

And he slapped his legs again, while he repeated the name of 
Dunn over and over again. 

*“*T want to know something about this same Mr. Dunn,”’ said 
Lord Lackington, confidentally. 

* So do I; like it of all things,” cried Twining. ‘Clever fellow 
—wonderful fellow—up to everything—acquainted with everybody. 
Great funt”’ 

«‘ He occupies a very distinguished position in Ireland, I fancy,” 


’ exclaimed Twining. 


| said his lordship, with such a marked stress on the locality as to 


“That is certainly the general impression!” said his lordship, | 


with the barest imaginable motion of his nether lip. 

**And here we are, but where we’re going afterwards, and what 
we'll do when we’re there, that thief of a courier we have may 
know, but I don’t.” é 

**So that you gave up business, O'Reilly, and resigned yourself 
freely to a life of ease,” said my lord, with a smile that seemed to 
approve the project. 

“Yes, iadeel 
I don’t know. {f was in the provision trade thirty-eight years, and 
do you know I miss the pigs greatly.” : . 

** Every man has a hankering of that sort. Old cosmopolite as 1 
am, I have every now and then my longing for that window at 
Brookes’s, and that snug dinner-room at Boodle’s.” 

“Yes, my lord,” said O’Reilly, who hadn’t the faintest concep- 
tion whether these localities were not situated in China. 

“Ah, 'l'wining, never thought to see you here,’’ called out his 
lordship to a singularly tall man, who came forward with such awk- 
ward contortions of legs and arms, as actually to suggest the notion 
that he was struggling against somebody. Mr. O’ Reilly modestly 
stole away while the friends were shaking hands, and we take the 
same opportunity to present the new arrival to our reader. 

Mr. Adderley Twining was a gentleman of good family and very 
large fortune, whose especial pleasure it was to pass off to the world 
for a gay, light-hearted. careless creature, of small means, and most 
lavish liberality. To be, in fact, perpetually struggling between a 
most generous temperament and a narrow purse. Lis cordia‘ity 
was extreme, his politeness unbounded ; and as he was most profuse 
in his pledges for the present and his promises for the future, he 
attained to a degree of popularity which to his own estimation was 
immense. ‘This was, in fact, the one sole self-deception of his very 
crafty nature, and the belief that he was a universal favorite was 
the solitary mistake of this shrewd intelligence. Although a 
married man, there was so constantly some “difficulty” or other— 
these were his own words—about Lady Grace, that they seldom were 
seen together; but he spoke of her when absent in terms of the 


, my lerd: but whether it’s to be a life of pleasure, | 





show that such did not constitute an imperial reputation. 
‘© Yes, yes, man of the day there; do what he likes; very popu- 


| lar—immensely popular!” said ‘wining, as he laughed on. 


«So that you know no more of him than his public repute-—ae 
more than I know myself,” said his lordship. ; 
** Not so much as your lordship, I’m certain,’’ said Twining, as 


| though it would have been unbecoming in him to do so; ‘‘in fact, my 


business transactions are such mere nothings, that it’s quite a kind- 
ness on his part to undertake them—trifles, no more!” 

And ‘wining almost hugged himself in the ecstacy which his last 
words suggested, 

“* Mine,” said Lord Lackington, haughtily, ‘* are of consequence 
enough to fetch him hither—a good thousand miles away from 
England; but he is pretty certain of its being well worth his while 
to come.” 

“Quite convinced of that—could swear it,”’ said Twining, eagerly. 

** Jlere are a mob of insufferable bores,’’ said his lordship, testily, 
as a number of people were heard approaching, for somehow, it is 
not easy to say exactly why, he had got into a train of thought that 
seemed to worry him, and was not disposed to meet strangers ; and 


| so, with a brief gesture of good-by to Twining, he turned into a 


path and disappeared. : 7 

Twining looked after him for a second or two, and then slapping 
his legs, he muttered, pleasantly, “‘ What fun!” and took the road 
towards the house 
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CHAPTER IL—HOW TWO “*FINE LADIES” PASS THE MORNING, 


In a room of moderate size, whose furniture was partly composed 
of bygone finery and some articles of modern comfort—a kind of 
compromise between a Royal residence and a Hydropathic establish- 
ment—sat two ladies at an open window, which looked out upon a 
small terrace above the lake. ‘The view before them could scarcely 
have been surpassed in Europe. Enclosed, as in a frame, between 
the snow-clad Alps and the wooded mountains of the Brienza, lay 
the lake, its shores one succession of beautiful villas, whose gardens 
descend to the very water. Although the sun was high, the great 
mountains threw their shadows half way across the lake; and in the 
dim depth of shade, tower and crag, battlement and precipice, were 
strangely intermixed, giving to the picture a mysterious grandeur 
that contrasted strongly with the bright reality of the opposite shore, 
where fruit and flowers, gay tapestries from casements, and floating 
banners, added color to the scene. 

Large white-sailed boats stole peacefully along, loaded, half-mast 
high, with water-melons and garden stores; the golden produce 
glittering in the sun, and glowing in the scarcely rippled water be- 
neath them, while the low chant of the boatmen floated softly and 
lazily through the air—meet sounds in a scene where all seemed 
steeped in a voluptuous repose. . 

The two ladies whom we have mentioned were not impassioned 
spectators of the scene. Whenever their eyes ranged over it, no new 
bri!liancy awoke in them, no higher color tinged their cheek. One 
was somewhat advanced in life, but with many traces of beauty 
and an air which denoted a lifelong habit of homage and deference. 


| ‘There was that in her easy, lounging attitude, and the splendor of 


most fervent affection, but whose health, or spirits, or tastes, or | 


engagements unhappily denied her the happiness of traveliing 
along with him. Whenever it chanced that they were together, he 
scarcely mentioned her. ; 

** And what breeze of fortune has wafted you here, Twining? 
said his lordship, delighted to chance ypon a native of his own 
world. 

‘Health, my lord,—health,” said he, with one of his ready 
laughs, as though everything he said or thought had some comic 
side in it that amused him, “ and a touch of economy too, my lord.” 

‘What humbug all that is, Twining. Who the deuce is so 


| admire the grace or be dazzled by the costliness. 


well off as yourself ?’’ said Lord Lackington, with all that peculiar | 


bitterness with which an embarrassed man listens to the grumblings 
of a wealthy one. 

“Only too happy, my lord—rejoiced if yon were right. Capital 
news for me, eh?~excellent news!’ And he slapped his lean legs 
with his long thin fingers, and laughed immoderately. 


“Come, come, we all know that—besides a devilish good thing of | 
| their lives, and these two ladies’ opinion uponveither would have 


your own—you got the Wrexley estate, and old Poole’s Dorsetshire 


property. Hang me if I ever open a newspaper without reading that | 
| one aspect; for the simple reason, that they had always seen it from 
| the one same pointof view. ‘They had not often met; they had seen 


you are somebody’s residuary legatee.” 

**T assure you, solemnly, my lord, I am actually hard up, pressed 
for money, downright inconvenienced.” And he laughed again, as 
though it were uncommonly droll. 

** Stuff—nonsense !”” 
ing temper ; and to change the topic he curtly asked, ‘‘ And where 
do you mean to pass the winter ?” . 

**In Florence, my lord, or Naples. 
places.” 

The “den” in Florence was a sumptuous palace on the Arno. 
Its brother at Naples was a royal villa near Posilippo. 

“Why not Rome? Lady Lackington and myself mean to try 
Rome.” : , 

**Ah, all very well for you, my lord, but for people of small 
fortune a 

There was that in the expression of his lordship’s face that told 
Twining this vein might be carried too far, and so he stopped in 
time, and laughed away pleasantly. 

** Spicer tells me,’’ resumed Lord Lackington, “ that l’lorence is 
quite deserted ; nothing but a kind of second and third-rate set of 
people go there. Is that so?” 

** Excellent people, capital society, great fun!” said ‘I'wining, in 
a burst of merriment. 

** Spicer ‘calls them ‘ snobs,’ and he ought to know.” 

**So he ought indeed, my lord—no one better. Admirably ob- 
served, and very just.” ; 

** He’s in training again for that race that never comes off,’ said 
his lordship. ‘ The first time | ever saw him—it was at Leaming- 
ton—and he was performing the same farce, with hot baths and 
blankets, and jotting down imaginary bets in a small note-book.”’ 


We have a little den in both 


her dress, which seemed to intimate that Lady Lackington would 
still be graceful, and even extravagant, though there were none to 
Her companion, 
though several years younger, looked, from the effects of delicate 
health and a suffering disposition, almost of her own age. She, 
too, was handsome ; but it was a beauty which so much deperftled 
on tint and color, that her days of indisposition left her almost be- 
reft of good looks, All about her, her low, soft voice, her heavily 
raised eyelids, her fair and blue-veined hands, the very carriage of 
her head, pensively thrown forwards, were so many protestations of 
one who asked for sympathy and compassion; and who, whether 
with reason or without, firmly believed herself the most unhappy 
creature in existence. 

Lf there was no great similarity of disposition to unite them, there 
was a bond fully as strong. They were both English of the same 


| order, both born and bred up in a ritual that dictates its own no- 


said my lord, angrily, for he really was los- | 


tions of good or bad, of right and wrong, of well-bred and vulgar, of 
riches and poverty. Given any person in society. or any event of 


been certain to harmonize and agree. The world for them. had but 


very little of each other for years; but the freemasonry of class 
supplied all the place of affection, and they were as fond and as 
contiding as though they were sisters. P 

‘**] must say,” said the viscountess, in a full tone of reprobation, 
* that it is shocking—actually shameful; and, in your place, I’d not 
endure it!’’ 

**I have become so habituated to sorrow,” sighed Lady Grace—— 

“That you will sink under it at last, my dear, if this man’s cruel- 
ties be not putan end to. You really must allow me to speak to 
Lackington.” 

**It wouldn’t be of the slightest service, I assure you. In the 
first place, he is so plausible, he’d persuade any one that there was 


| nothing to complain of, that he lived up to his fortune, that his 


| felt his poverty. 


means were actually crippled; and secondly, he’d give such pledges 
for the future, such promises, that it would be downright rudeness 
to throw a doubt on their sincerity.” 

**Why did you marry him, my dear? 
with a little sigh. 

‘I married him to vex Ridout; we hada quarrel at that f’te at 
Chiswick, you remember, Tollertin’s féte. Ridout was poor, and 
I don’t beheve | treated his scruples quite fairly. 
I know 1 owned to bim that I had no contempt for riches—that I 
thought Belgrave-square, and the opera, and diamonds, and a smart 


said Lady Lackington, 


| equipage, all very commendable things; and Jack said, ‘ Then, 


“How good—capital! Your lordship has him perfectly—you | 
know him thoroughly—great fun! Spicer, excellent creature 

** Tiow those fellows live is a great mystery to me. You chan 
upon them everywhere, in Baden or Aix in sunumner, in Paris o1 
Vienna during the winter. Now, if the y were amusing rogues, like 


that fellow I met at your house in Hampshir« 
“Oh, Stockley, my lord; rare fellow, quite a genius!" laughed 
Twining. 











** Just so, Stockley ; one would have them just to help over the 
boredom of a country house; but this creature, Spicer, is as devoid 
of amusing g , as tiresome, and as worn out, as if he owned ten 
thousand a year.” 

“How good, by Jove!” cried Twining, in eestacy. And 
slapped his gaunt limbs and threw his long arms wildiy abou 


transport of delight. 
** And who are here, Twining—any of our set ?’’ 
** Not a soul, my lord; the place isn’t known yet, that’s the reason 


there’s your man. ‘Twining has twenty thousand a year.’ ‘ But, 
he has not asked me,’ said I, laughing. Ridout turned away with- 
out a word. Half an hour later, Mr. Adderley Twining formally 
proposed for my hand, and was accepted.” 

**And Jack Ridout is now the Marquis of Allerton,” 
Lackington. 

**l know it!”’ said the other, bitterly. 

“With nigh forty thousand a year.” 
’ cried she, again. 

And the handsomest house and the finest park in England 
1 other burst into tears, and hid her face between her hands 
** There’s a fate in these things, my dear,” said Lady Lackington, 


said Lady 


‘1 know it! 


| with a slight paleness creeping over her cheek. “ ‘That's all we can 
say about them. 
** What have you done with that sweet place in Ifaimpshire 
*Dingly? It is let to Lord Mauley,” 
And you had a house in St. James’s square.” 
‘Itis ridge’s Hotel, now.”’ - 








Lady Lackington fanned her swarthy face for some seconds, and 
then said, ** And how did you come here ?’ 


“We saw—that is, Twining saw—an advertisement of this new 
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establishment in the Galignani. We had just arrived at Liége 
when he discovered a vetturino returning to Milan with an empty 
carriage ; he accordingly bargained with him to take us on here— 
forget for what sum—so that we left our own carriage, and half my 
luggage, at the Pavilion Hotel, and set off on our three weeks jour- 
ney. We have been three-weeks all but two days on the road! My 
maid of course refused to travel in this fashion, and went back to 
Paris. Courcel, his own man, rebelled too, which Twining, I must 
say, seemed overjoyed at, and gave him such a character for honesty 
in consequence, as he never could have hoped for; and so we came 
on, with George the footman, and a Belgian creature I picked up at 
the hotel, who, except to tear out my hair when she brushes it, and 
bruise me whenever,she hooks a dress, has really no other gift under 
heaven.” 

«And you actually came all this way by vetturino ?”’ 

Lady Grace nodded a sad assent, and sighed deeply. 

«* What does he mean by it, my dear? The man must have some 
deep, insidious design in all this—don’t you think so ?” 

‘TI think so myself, sometimes,” replied she, sorrowfally. And 
now their eyes met, and they remained looking steadily at each other 
for some seconds. Whatever Lady Grace’s secret thoughts, or what- 
ever the dark, piercing orbs of her companion served to intimate, 
true is it that she blushed till her cheek became crimson ; and as 
she arose ard walked out upon the terrace, her neck was a-flame 
with the emotion. 

‘«‘ He never married ?” said Lady Lackington. 

“No!” said Lady Grace, without turning her head. 
was a silence on both sides. 

Oh, dear! how much of the real story of our lives passes without 
expression—how much of the secret mechanism of our hearts moves 
without a sound in the machinery ! 

‘* Poor fellow !”’ said Lady Lackington, at last, “‘his lot is just as 
sad as your own. I mean,” added she, “ that he feels it so.’’ 

There was no answer, and she resumed. ‘ Not but men generally 
treat these things lightly enough. ‘They have their clubs, and their 
Houses of Parliament, and their shooting. Are you ill, dearest ?” 
cried she, as Lady Grace tottered feebly back and sank into a chair. 

No,” said she, ina faint voice, “I’m only tired!” And there 
was an inexpressible melancholy in the tone as she spoke it. 

« And I’m tired too!” said Lady Lackington, drearily. “There 
is a tyranny in the routine of these places quite insupportable—the 
hours, the discipline, the diet, and, worse than all, the dreadful 
people one meets w ith.” Though Lady Grace did not seem very 
attentive, this was a theme the speaker loved to improve, and so 
she proceeded to discuss the house and its inhabitants in all free- 
dom. French, Russians, and Italians—all were passed in review, 
and very smartly criticised, till she arrived at ‘those atrocious 
O’Reillys, that my lord will persist in threatening to present to me. 
Now one knows horrid people when they are very rich, or very well 
versed in some speculation or other—mines, or railroads, or the like 
—and when their advice is so much actual money in your pocket— 
just, for instance, as my lord knows that Mr. Davenport Dunn x 

Oh! he’s a great ally of Mr. Twining; at 1east, 1 have heard his 
name a hurdred timesin connection with business matters.” 

‘© You never saw him?” 

‘¢ No.”’ 

“Nor I, but once; but I confess to have some curiosity to know 
him. ‘They tell me he can do anything he pleases with each House 
of Parliament, and has no inconsiderable influence in a sphere yet 
higher. Itis quite certain that the old Duke of Wycombe’s affairs 
were all set to rights by his agency, and Lady Muddleton’s divorce 
bill was passed by his means.” 

The word ‘divorce’? seemed to rally Lady Grace from her fit of 
musing, and she said, ‘Is that certain ?” * ~ 

“Julia herself says so, that’s all. He gota bill, or an act, ora 
clause, or Whatever you call it, inserted, by which she succeeded in 
her suit, and she is now as free—as free——” 
wn 1 am not!’’ broke in Lady Grace, with a sad effort ata 
§ it. 

**'To be sure, there is a little scandal in the matter, too. They say 
that old Lord Brookdale was very ‘ soft’ himself in that quarter.’ 

“The Chancellor !”’ exclaimed Lady Grace. 

“ And why not, dear? You remember the old refrain, ‘No age, 
no station’—what is it?—and the next line goes—‘'To sovereign 
beauty mankind bends the knee.’ Julia is rather proud of th 
triumph herself; she says it is like a victory in China, where the 
danger is very little, and the spoils considerable !” 

_, ‘Mr. Spicer, my lady,” said a servant, entering, “ wishes to know 
if your ladyship will receive him.” 

Py Not this morning ; say I’m engaged at present. Tell him—— 
But perhaps you have no objection—shall we have him in ?” 

* Just as you please. I don’t know him.” 

Lady Lackington whispered a word or two, and then added aloud, 
** And one always finds them ‘ useful,’ my dear !” 

(To be continued.) 


And there 








INTERESTING STATISTICS. 

YEARLY Foop or Onr Man.—From the army and navy diet 
RCE of Franee and England, which of course are based upon the recognised 
necessities of large numbers of men in active life, it is inferred that about two 
and one-fourth pounds avoirdupois of dry food per day are required for each 
indivilual: of t is about three-fourths are vegetable, and the rest animal. At 
the close « fan entire year the amount is upwards of 800 pounds. Enumerating 
under the title of w ter all the various drinks—coflee, tea, aleohol, wine ke., 

estimated quantity is about 1,500 pounds per annum. } ; 








Iron In AmERICA.—In Pennsylvania alone there was produced 
ast year nearly 450,000 tons of pig iron; of manufactured iron, 227,837 tons. 


The entire production 


last year was 1,000,000 tons, whil ‘ 
J i ’ 8, while the e 8 
only 1,386,000 ton ’ ’ 1€@ Consumption was 


, 2 fact in itself which toa great extent accounts for the 


unusually small demand for iron from England. The iren manufacture in 
mag tates in 1856 was as great as it was in England thirty-five years ago. 
1 Pennsyls ia alone ‘ are 2 8 taki 
ee . - 7 — a L ne there rt .. now employed 40,000 persons, taking the 
, nills, and forges, he capital employed is estimated at more than 
£00 (00,000 sterling. * 





oF North [America extend over an area of 90,000 square miles, while those of 
‘ at Britain oceupy an area of only 5,000 square miles. The masses of 
egeta ening found in coal leave no doubt that it is of vegetable or gin: 
~ , = uming tt ai to he the fact, Mr. Philips has caleulated the length of 
eles _we ni he required to vegetate and produce such vast masses of 
on as are deposited in beds of coal. It has been estimated, by observations 
on crowing plants that it would require twenty-five square feet of surface to 
r mee om pound o° carbon, and supposing that the plants grew on the spot, 
A er ' vy 6,092 ‘ irs to make a bed of coal three feet in thickness. As 
por ho . . wh Fouth Wale are 120 met thick, it would, according to this 
pe a required 243,080 years for the deposition of the whole of the 
. SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 
.- \LVANISM.—A committee has been formed in France to examine 
tz Pn. rion the merits of the competitors for the prize of 50,000 francs 


ter ling) offered by the deerce of the 23d Feb., 1852, for the discovery 
meens or rencering the galvanic battery commercially applicable in the 


either , . ‘ > : a 
ated: 1 urce of heat or ligit, or as a mechanical power, or as a 


lical agent 


I REVENTION OF PiTTING IN SMALLPOX.—Mr. Startin, the senior 





M a al ; urney Hospital, for diseases of the skin, has communicated 

oorneeTy mes & very important plan, which he has adopted during the 

| “He ears, for preventing pitting in smallpox, and which, he states, 
’ _ cessful. The plan consists in applying the acetum can 

‘ ng fluid, by means of a camel-bair brush, to the apex 

f the dise , on all the exposed surfaces of the body, 

need by the whitene of the skin in the parts sub 

l r ri ye , 7 prod cing itis to be washed off with 

wteew Shel + ' owr ‘ in attending the application of the 


very t and transient. 


HONEY As AN EXcIPrent ror P1Lis.—M. Thibault believes that 
‘ ntment following the employment of pills arises from 
- pre ree acquiring a degree of induration that prevents 

n d enable em to traverse the alimentary canal unchanged. 








te he recomr he employment of honey; pills prepared with 
wr i g soit, however long they may be kept. 

AT a "mY > ‘Ty © ; 

TER OF Tuk PuTrip SEA.—At a recent meeting of the Geo- 

paper by Captain Osborn, K.N , On the geography of 

1 ce to the Pt il Sea, that it presents a 

f t. Its waters are clear and blue, and so 

‘ The offer e st of the Putrid Sea 

; napl 1 Cs ne us he conceives, by volcanic 

fr erg er e se" ndications Though that sea has obtained 

ar " hn -- ¢ name of Putrid, residence on the coast is not unhealthy, 

pertic “alysis of its water does not show it to possess any noxious pro 








A COLUMN OF GOLD. 


PUNCH UPON MARRIAGE AND ITS DIFFICULTIES. 


Mr. Puncu,—As one of the unprotected sex, allow me to say a 
few words upon some very nice letters that haye appeared in the Times upon 
what I will venture to call Marriage and its Difficulties. Marriages would be 
easy enough, and the difficulties none, if they were not set up by the pride, 
and show, and folly of the people themselves. Whereas how many a fair crea- 
ture born for the milk of maternal kindness has had her name written on the 
old maid’s list in lemon-juice ? But the great difficulty of marriage—and never 
was the difficulty so great, and I must add, so wicked, as at the present time— 
is dress, the wife’s dress. Gowns, Mr. Punch, are at the bottom of the evil, 
as, if you use your eyes—as | and all the world know you do—you cannot but 
see. 

Some time ago, they talked of the French coming over and invading us. 
Mr. Punch, we have been invaded, and nobody knows what trouble and anxiety 
carried among tens of thousands of people. To be sure, we havn’t had our 
house-tops knocked off by bomb-shells; and hayn’t had to pack dragoons into 
our best bed-rooms, as I have read Napoleon always insisted upon, carrying 
fire and bayonets into the bosoms of peaceful families. But I don’t know if 
we have’nt had a much worse invasion than this; for we’ve been invaded and 
carried right off our feet by the French Empress and an army of milliners. 
Don’t tell me; band-boxes may be worse than bomb-shells. 

In the first place, look how the Empress, by the manner of dressing her hair, 
has turned the heads of Englishwomen. With their hair pulled so far back 
that they can’t see even the tips of their shoes, they look like so many half- 
shaven owls, only nothing halfso wise. Yet all this I could forgive, but for 
the Empress’s petticoat, that makes every woman who wears it look like a 
diving-bell and nothing else: a petticoat that, when it isn’t blown up with 
bellows—as if a woman was no better than an omelette soufflee—is fenced round 
about with steel. 1 shall soon expect to see petticoats of nothing else but 
woven wire, like a meat-safe. But as it is, I ask is it pretty, is it comely, is it 
modest, for a woman to take to herself more than ten times the space in the 
world than ever Nature intended for her? And fou will see wives and mothers 
do this! Mothers, 1 say, of families, with petticoats like hencoops about 
them. But this—this we owe to the invasion of the French. 

I now come, Mr. Punch, to gowns. How is it possible that, taking one with 
the other, women can allord to wear the gowns they do? But their fathers 
and their husbands can’t afford it il we know nothing of the pinching, and 
the misery, and often the total destruction that, I’m sure of it, comes of 
this peacock love of show, e eyes of the world upon it. You shall 




















too 


with all U 














see the wile ¢ rk of x cou] of hundred a year with a gown upon her 
back that c n pounds over the counte thout the trimming. Talk of a 
skeleton in the house! How often is thi | on drest in the wife’s gown! 
And it is this love of finery on the part of nen that frightens sensible men 
of moderate means from having anything to do with them. And then you 
shall hear women ce nl} lain 1 t they are not 8 they eall it, intellectually 


should as soon think of 
ri—the brains of a parrot. But this love of fine 
hat, as 1 once heard the Rey. Mr. Man- 
en who would rather go to Pandemonium 


if | werea man, I 





considered ! i 
the intellect of a hu: 
feathers } becom 

nalip are, there are 
in full dress than to Paradise in 








ich a madness t 


ae 








And it is this desire for show, this stupid cowardice, that has yielded to the 
French invasion, that makes many of the difliculties of marriage. Oh, Mr. 
Punch, when shall I see anything like the simplicity of my youth, when the 
sweet English tace was clustered about by curls, and the pre tty creature looked 
so pure and happy ia her modest gown of white muslin and her quiet little 


cottage bonnet of chip, and on her head besides? Tell me when | shall 


this, and you will make entirely happy your constant reader, 
JANE MATILDA, 


ace 


TRY IF YOU CAN’T GUESS 
It’s really most surprising 
What sister Loo can mean, 
By strolling every moonlight night 
Down by that old mill-stream ! 
That she’s a motive in it 
There’s very little doubt; 
And I’m determined not to rest 
Until I find it out 





Mamma tells her ’tis lonely, 
*s not, 


But she 
And says that at the “ twilight hour’ 
It’s such a “lovely”? spot! 
, 1o-morrow evening, 
(Mind, quite unknown to Loo !) . 
Intend to go myself, and see 
If what she says be true. 


declares it 
’ 


I’ve been, and doubt no longer 
What Looy said was right; 
Still I don’t think she always goes, 
Beeause the ** moon shines bright!’’ 
Iler secret, though J know it, 
I never will confess; 
My word is given not to tell— 


So ! 


‘try if you can’t guess ! 

Napoleon once said, rather irreverently, of his father-in-law, the 
Emperor of Austria, ‘‘ francis is an old granny.’ Some friend repeated the 
remark to Maria Louisa. ‘The empress sought an explanation from Talleyrand. 
** Monsieur Talleyrand, what does that mean—an old granny?’ The cunning 
diplomatist, more polite than conscientious, answered with his most serious 
air, ‘It means, madame, it means a venerable sage.’’ 











THe Prive or Birrn anp Dianrry or Learninc.—Being 
called to visit the Marchioness of Mondejar, the wife of th iceroy of Valen- 
cia, the celebrated Dr. Collado felt her pulse at his first interview while 
standing by the side of her bed. Following him to the door, one of the at- 
tendants told him that the physicians of Castile were accustomed to feel his 
mistress’s pulse on their knees. ‘‘ But Iam Collado,’”’ was the answer, ‘‘ and 
I kneel only to God.’? The dignity of talent and learning was here, at least 
able to cope with the arrogance of the meanly great, and the physician de- 
clined to renew his visits, till they were repeatedly entreated, with the promise 
that he should be offered a chair. 


“Sally,” said a young man to a damsel who had red hair, ‘keep 
away from me, or you will set me afire.”’ * No danger of that,’’ was the an- 
swer; ‘*you are too green to burn.”’ 


Paddy was summoned to court for refusing to pay a doctor’s bill. 
Judge: Why do you refuse to pay? Paddy: What for should I pay? Sure 
did he give me anything but some emetics, and the never a one could I keep 
on my stomach at all, at all. 


CRINOLINA IN RitymME.—A lady with « crinoline was walking 
down a street—her feathers tluttered in the air, her hoops stuck out some feet. 
She walked the earth as if she felt of it she was no part, and proudly did she 
step along, for pride was in her heart. She did not see a eurly dog which 
walked close by her side, all save the curly tail of which her crinoline did hide 
His tail the dog with pleasure shook—it fluttered in the wind, and from the 
lady’s crinoline stuck out a foot behind. A crowd the tail did "s00n espy as it 
waved to and fro, and like a rudder seemed to point the way the maid must 
go. The curly dog, right pleased was he, the quarters he had got, and walked 
beside the lady in a kind of doggish trot. Each step the lady now did take 
served to increase her train, while those who followed in her wake roared out 
with might and main. Some held their sides, they laughed so hard, and others 
fairly cried, while many even still confess that ihey’d “like to died.’’ But 
still the lady sailed along in crinoline and pride, unmindful of the crowd 
behind or dog close by her side. But soon another dog espied the tail which 
fluttered free, it so provoked his doggish ire he could not let it be. But with a 
deep ferocious growl, fur battle straight he went, und ‘neath the lady’s 
crinoline both dogs were quickly pent. They fought ’tis said one hour or more 
—the lady nothing knew—but with her head erect sailed on, and did her way 
pursue. Some say she never would have known at all about the fight had 
not one dog mistook and gave her “‘limb”’ an awful bite. But since that day 
I’ve heard it said that lady ne’er was scen, upon the street with so much pride 
and such a crinoline. 








Tall toasts are in great demand here. At a late public meeting 
the following “‘ dry’’ toast was given (the author of which got “ buttered” 
when he reached home) : ‘‘ The Press—the Pulpit—and Petticoats—the three 
ruling powers of the day. ‘he first spreads knowledge, the second spreads 
morals, and the last spreads considerably.” 


An OLD TRAPPER.—“ Wall, stranger,” said a backwoodsman to 
a man wh m the landlord of the hotel where both stopped had detailed to 
sleep with him—* Wall, stranger, I’ve no objection to your slee ping with me 
non’ in the least, but it seerfs to me the bed’s rather narrow for you to sleep 








comfortabl consi ering how I dream. You see I am an old trapper, and 
generally dream of shootin’ and s« alpin’ Injuns. Where I stopped night afore 
last they charged me five dollars extra ‘cause I happened to whittle up the 


headboard in the night. But 
peaceable now.’’ 


A VILLAGE PAINTER, whose artistical brush seldom carried him 
beyond an engagement to write a cart sign or a coffin plate, was a few days 
ago sent for by a worthy Somerset Boniface who was desirous of entrusting 
him with the execut iting as @ sign for his house, ‘‘ The King’s 
Arms,” and as such it has been known for years. Now it happened that the 
painter had picked up ut a sale, along with other odds and ends, a “ pounce,” 
or sort of skeleton, which in anybody’s hands might be used to form the out- 
line of a “ lion rampant,’’ without the slightest pretensions on the part of the 
manipulator to a knowledge of drawing. The landlord briefly stated his wants, 
whereupon the following dialogue took place: 

Puinter—Why don’t you have it the *‘ Red Lion ?”’ 


you can come, stranger, if you like; I feel kinder 


on of a 








Landlord—Oh, you see my house is ‘The King’s Arms,” and that is what 
should be put up, d’ye see 

Painter—Better have the “‘ Red Lion;’’ it looks smarter 

Landlord—No, no, that won't do for me at all 

Painter (finding all persuasion useless )}—Well, I can paint you “‘ The King’s 
Arms,’’ you kno ut it will be as much like a “‘ Red Lion’” 


as ever you saw 


anything in all your life | 
It is unnecessary to add that the rustic limner faile i i 

: an ar) stic led to obtain the commis- 

sion on tais confession 


SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 

Tue English papers of New Orleans say nothing about the yellow 
fever; but the Freneh journal L’Orieanvis, of June 28, mentions a well marked 
case which had proved fatal, at the hospital in Circus street. The victim was 
a young Frenchman, named Louis Maillhos, aged 19, who had been mere than 
two years in New Orleans. He had no communication with the ships in port 
or any of their crews, and the origin of the disease is a puzzle for the scien- 
tific. 

Three young men, Who were born and lived and still have their 
homes in the Sandwich Islands, have taken the first astronomical! prizes at 
Yale College. These three are Hiram Bingham, of the class of 1853; W. D. 
Alexander, of 1855, and D. D. Baldwin, of 1557. 


The Hudson River Railroad have determined to sell their excur- 
sion tickets to and from all depots this side of Poughkeepsie, at prices one- 
third less than their regular rates of fare. 

The woollen mill of the Troy Woollen Company at Albia was 
destroyed by fire on the 4th instant. The loss amounts to $40,000 or $50,000, 
and the insurance, in the Manhattan, Autna, Harttord, Howard and Washing- 
ton Companies’ offices, to $30,000. 

The St. Joseph Journal of the 2d instant publishes a report 
brought by a French trader, that a‘hundred troops and uity teamsters, under 
the command of Colonel Sumner, were attacked by a large body of Cheyenne 
and Arrapache Indians, two hundred miles west of Fort Kearney, and all slain. 
The report is confirmed by a trader who arrived at Pacific City, lowa, on the 
2d, and also by the emigrant train from Salt Lake. Later advices from Lea- 
venworth state that General Harney discredits the reported battle between the 
Indians and the troops under Colonel Sumner’s command. 


The following Americans have been presented to Queen Victoria 
by Mr. Dallas: Mr. Randolph Coolodge, of Boston; Miss Cecilia Campbell, of 
South Carolina, and Miss Isabella Croskey, of Philadelphia. 


The Hon. Emery D. Potter has been commissioned as an Asso- 
ciate Judge for Utah Territory. 

Reliable advices from Fort Randall state that a band of Sioux In- 
dians had committed a number of murders at Spirit Lake, near the head waters 
of the James River. Spirit Lake is sixty miles from Fort Pierre, and it is pro 
bable a troop from there will be sent after them. 


Military bounty land warrants located upon tracts of land dis- 
posed of by the local land offices at a greater price than 31 26 per acre, are 
held by the General Land Office to be illegally located; but that office, in view 
of the number of such locations unallvisedly made by persons who were led 
into the error by the action of the local land offices, has determined to sus- 
peud action in all such cases until alter the meeting of the next session of 
Congress, in order to afford such persons an opportunity to apply to that body 
tor relief. In the meantime, however, if such persons desire to perfect the en- 
tries thus illegally made, they can do so by making application to the proper 
local office for the purchase ol the tract so erroneously covered by their loca- 
tion, pay to the receiver of public moneys the full amount of purchase money 
and surrender the outstanding duplicate certificate of location. 


Some time ago, one of the churches in Salem had a misbehaving 
brother up tor discipline, aud was about io excommunicate him, whereupon 
the world’s people held a meeting outside, and voted not to receive him, unless 
he should be returned in as good condition as when delivered to the church ! 


Mrs. P. T. Barnum and family sailed for Europe in the steamship 
Canada, on Wednesday week, to rejoin Mr. Barnum in England. We are informed 
that Mr. B. intends to make that country his future home. It would have 
been far better for his creditors if they had accepted his first proposal and given 
him a chance to retrieve his lost fortune. 

There is a great scarcity of engineers in the navy. The Depart- 
ment will recali all now on detailed duty, including those in the coast surveys, 
and still be wanting for steamers to be fitted out for sea five engineers, six 
assistant engineers, eight second assistants, and ten third assistants. 


The inventor of the patent metallic burial case was the first to 
and now we learn from the Cincinnati Gazelle that death 
recently compelled a gentleman named Sholl, who first used terracotta in the 
manufacture of coffins, to become the first patron of his own ingenuity. Sholl 
resided at Cincinnati at the time of his decease, and had lived there for some 
lime, 

It is stated that President Buchanan is greatly annoyed by the 
receipt of innumerable letters addressed to him, soliciting money on all sorts 
of pretexts, in sums from $20 to $3000. He lately received a letter from a 
young man in Virginia, with the modest request for the sum of $900, stating 
that he was very poor, and greatly in love with a young lady to whom he was 
engaged, and whom he was bound to marry, but that he could not do se without 
the assistance of a loan of $900; and he applied to the l’resident, as the father 
of the republic, to assist him in his distress. Many letters of the same ridieu- 
lous character are received, exciting the mirth of the President, but which, of 
course, receive no notice. 

The late heavy rains have raised Black River to a height never 
before known with one exception. +o it is said by seme of the old river men. 
Some of the mills have been damaged considerably, and large amounts of lum 
ber carried off. One of the lumber dealers estimates the damage at $150,000. 


The Government has determined upon another expedition to the 
Far West. The object is to explore the country lying between the Yellow Stone 
on the west—the Missouri on the north and east—and the Vlatte on the south. 
The command has been offered to Lieut. G. R. Warren. 


An old man, in his 6lst year, from the eastward, started from 
Neillisville, on Friday, three weeks ago, to go to his son in-law’s, about three 
miles distané. He passed within fifty yards of his son-in-law’s house, who was 
standing near and saw him go by, but did not recognize him. The old gentle 
man got into the woods, became bewildered, and for nine days wandered about 
with nothing but cranberries to eat, and water, of which he drank often. Af- 
ter he had been gone two or three day», and it was known that he was lost, 
the population turned out and searched for him in every direction, but could 
not find the least trace of his track, and it was only expected that some hunter 
would one day find his bones. It had rained for several days. He had got 
into the windfalls, where it is difficult for any man to get out. ‘The second 
Sunday from the time he left, the man made his appearance on the east fork 
of the Black River, about sixteen miles from where he started. He first entered 
a deserted logger’s camp, where had been left some flour and meat, but such 
was the old man’s honesty he would not touch it. He finally came to the 
house of Mr. James Yates, by whom he was kindly cared for. He appeared 
quite vigorous, even then, except that his feet and legs were badly swollen. 
He is expected to recover. 

The London Times thinks that our Government was “ perhaps 
wise in giving the Mormons rope.’”’? The Louisyille Journal wittily adds—* It 
was certainly foolish in not keeping hold of one end of it.’’ 


The Athens Herald announces that there will appear on exhibi- 
tion in that city, in a few days, a mule that stands over twenty-one hands 
high (seven feet), ia ten feet in circumference, and weighs over 3,000 pounds. 
This is truly something of a mule, and we hope the monster may be passed 
along this way. 


At Coldwater, Michigan, on Sunday morning, 14th ultimo, about 
two o’clock, some scoundrel placed two or three kegs of powder under the 
Catholic meeting-house and fired it, blowing the building into a mass of ruins. 
The explosion was terrific, and the citizens throughout the village were very 
generally awakened by it. 

Miles Darden died recently at his residence in Henderson county, 
Tenn. He was seven feet six inches in height, and weighed a fraction over 
one thousand pounds. The West Tennessee Whig says it required seventeen 
men to put him in his coffin, and took over one hundred feet of plank to 
make his coffin. He measured around the waist six feet and four inches. 


On the morning of the 4th, at Great Falls, after the national 
salute had been fired, the magazine connected with the gun, containing about 
250 pounds of powder, exploded, causing the death of two boys, aged about 
ten and thirteen years. One of them, the son of Mr. 8. H. Gile, was killea 
upon the spot, and the other, a son of Mr. Joseph Woodman, died the next 
morning 


occupy one of them ; 


ORIGIN OF THE East INDIA Company.—Two hundred and fifty- 
three years ago, some traders in London united together to raise a 
capital of £30,000, wherewith to trade to the East Indies. They ob- 
tained a charter, under which the management of their affairs was 
entrusted to a committee of twenty-four of their members, chosen 
by themselves. In 1624, authority was given to the company by the 
King to punish its servants abroad, either by civil or military law. 
In 1661, a new charter was granted, by whicli the company was al- 
lowed to make peace or war with or against any people or princes, 
not Christians, and to seize all unlicensed persons, and send them 
to England. Other parties attempted to get into the trade by bribing 
the various Governments of the day; and at one time, when the old 
company offered to loan to the Government £700,000 at four per 
cent., their rivals offered £2,000,000 at eight per cent. In 1708 the 
rival companies united, and by a loan of £1,200,000 to the Govern- 
ment, without interest, purchased further privileges, which have 
been the basis of their subsequent charters. in 1784 a new feature 
was introduced into the system, that of the Board of Control, by 
which, in effect, the political power (though under the name of the 
Government) was vested in the directors. In 1813 the trade to In- 
dia was thrown open, and in 1833 the trade to China was not only 
made free, but the company was precluded from commercial opera- 
tions ; and thus we find that the functions for which it was originally 
organized ceased altogether, and by a combination of circumstances 
it had gradually assumed others of a most anomalous description ; 
when, in 1853, a committee of twenty-four private gentlemen were 








absolute sovereigns of one hundred millions of people. 
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A TRIP FROM PARIS TO CHINA. 
(By our own Correspondent.) 


Arrer spending an hour sipping our coffee at the Commercia, 


we sauntered down 
the street towards 
St. Paul’s Churec>, 
erected at the xpen-e 
of the Do: acer 
Queen Adelaide ter 
the accommo.!:tion 
of English resid-uts 
in Valetta. This 
church is a splendid 
specimen of architec- 
ture, and speaks well 
for the liberality of 
its generous builder. 
The main features 
of the exterior are a 
lofty portico facing 
north-east, supported 
by six Ionic columns, 
and zg, tower and spire 
one hundred and 
thirty feet high, sur- 
mounted by a cross. 
The interior is very 
spacious, having open 
sittings for upwards 
of fifteen hundred 
persons. This stately 
edifice should be 
viewed by every 
Protestant that visits 
Valetta. A short 





distance from the church, and to the right of the bastion, 
stands the monument to Sir Frederick Ponsonby, a’ former Gov- 
erncr of Malta. Below the church are some of the curious and 
rude dwellings of the lazzaroni, excavated in the solid rock ; on 
the left are the Artillery Barracks. The general appearance of | you will not kill me >’ cipline of the troops as they went through their various evo- 


the town of Valetta is very striking. The flat roofs of the 


” 


occasion*lly dispatched the remaining member of a family, | ** Were you to offer me ten thousand-——— 
defenceless by disease. A young English merchant, who had just| ‘You shall have a hundred thousand,” said the murderer, and 
lost his wife and two sons, and was then himself seized with the received the captain’s sword through his heart. 


distemper, was murdered in the presence of his friend, a Captain! The magistrates stized the dead body, and had it hung at the 
corner of the street 


° where the crime was 
committed. His ef- 
fects were sold for 
the benefit of the 
poor. From inquiries 
which were then 
made, it was dis. 
covered that, when 
he entered infected 
houses, he possessed 
himself of whatever 
he found, seized on 
the most valuable 
utensils, and tore the 
jewels from the body 
of the dead. 
2 ® ’ From the Church 
WUE cae STC | = — of St. Paul's | we 
y_ a a pen started for a visit to 
- . << : the garrison. Arriv- 
ing in sight of the 
fortifications, we be- 
held as fine asight as 
I ever witnessed in 
the shape of a mili- 
tary display. Drawn 
out upon the square 
ranged in open order, 
preparatory toreview, 
MALTA. was the greater part 
of the whole body of 
Richardson, He saw the villain stab his victim to tue heart, | troops stationed at Malta. AsI anticipated, the moment Has- 
rushed on him, and threw him on the ground after a desperate | well reached a suitable place out came his paper and pencils for 
struggle. |a sketch. While he was thus employed, I wandered to an- 
“ Sir,” cried the wretch, finding himself overpowered, “ surely | other part of the field, and was gazing at the superior dis- 





“ Villain! what have you done?” | lutions, when I was accosted by an Englishman; he made some 


ty 
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houses and the absence of glass in the windows, give an almost | 


ruinous character to the plac». 


Five plagues have visited Malta at different times ; the last | 


visitation was the most severe, and occurred in 1813. An 
infected vessel arrived from Alexandria in March, and the epi- 
demic spread so rapidly that the authorities were forced to 
make some uncommon regulations. Under penalty of death, 


every head of a family was enjoined to 
make to a board of health then estab- 
lished a truthful report of the slightest 
symptoms of plague, and of all suspicious 
ailments in their respective households. 
Carts perambulated the city every day, dis- 
tributing bread to the houses. The inmates 
let down from their upper windows a 
bucket, and into this the ioaves were placed 
and drawn up, to avoid all contact with 
individuals who were at large. A man, 
erect in a bread-cart, and in the act of dis- 
tributing, was observed to move his 
shoulders convulsively—an indication well 
understood that plague was upon him. 
‘The poor fellow was ordered to stand still, 
and was immediately shot dead on the spot. 

The dead-carts perambulated the city 
daily, to receive the remnants of mortality 
from cach afflicted house, and these, “ un- 
knelled — uncoffined,” were all cast into 
2 common grave. Over the bodies was 
strewed a quantity of lime, to accelerate 
their decomposition. The dead-carts were 
served by forzati—persons condemned for 
various crimes to wear a chain and sweep 
the city daily. On condition that these 
unfortunates would run all the hazard of 
daily contact with the dead and infected, 
the y were promised liberty when the plague 
should cease. ‘These men were dressed in 
long, loose canvas frocks, thoroughly satu- 
rated with vil, and to cast the bodies into 
and from the carts made use of pitchforks. 
vlany of these men subsequently left Malta 
for Barbary and Egypt, with thousands of 
dollars, gold and silver vessels, trinkets 
and precious stones, amassed by them 
during their fnghtful service, in houses 
vhich had been completely untenanted by 
the pest, or in the rooms of others where 
death had so far removed observers as to 
favor nefarious acts. An assassin’s hand 





REVIEW AT MALTA. 


* But he was so ill!’ | remarks concerning the troops; I returned a suitable reply ; 
“ And those things which you had already stolen *” | and just at this moment we were joined by Haswell, who had 
«IT thought everybody was dead. Give me my life, and I will | completed his sketch. The exhibition of my companion’s draw- 
make you a rich man.” | ing led from one remark to another, and quite an interesting 
“ Dare you offer me your blood-stained gold ?”’ | conversation commenced. The Englishman was a fair specimen 
“ Sir, be wi-hout fear; I ;ossess several remedies against the | of the intelligent portion of his race, frank, talkative, and gentle- 
plague. I will give yo as many dollars as you can carry.” imanly, He informed us that he was travelling to India in com- 


pany with some cadets, We acquainted 
him with the fact that he was travelling 
the same directicn as ourselves, whereupon 
| S he kindly offered to introduce us to his 
Wy SS / companions. 
qr Probably could Haswell ha‘;e penetrated 
the future at that moment, and beheld in 
the mists of futurity what an intluence 
this introduction was going to exert upon 
his after life, he would have eccepted it 
with a graver countenance than he did. 

Upon arriving at our lodgings, we found 
the Englishman’s friends just returned from 
a visit to the old capital of Malta; Civita 
Vecchia; and as they were our companions 
through many days, and prominent actors 
in various interesting events which sub- 
sequently occurred, I shall take the liberty 
of mentioning them. They consisted of a 
Colonel Malison, his sickly wife, two 
blooming daughters, Clara and Kate, and 
one son; besides these were four cadets 
going to Bombay. Our friend, the English- 
man, who had introduced us to Colonel 
Mallison and family, was a younger brother 
of the colonel’s. A pleasanter party never 
gathered together upon the deck of the 
steamer Valetta, as she steamed out of the 
harbor on her way to Alexandria. 

After breakfast, which was excellent, 
most of the male members of our party 
stretched themselves upon the deck in 
dolce far niente attitudes, smoking pipes, 
and telling stories, while Haswell and 
myself engaged in a pleasant conversa- 
tion with the colonel’s two charming 
daughters. Clara and Kate Mallison were 
two of the best bred girls I ever saw; their 
parents, who were both members of high 
families, had made it their first object to 
educate their daughters, and the lovely girls 
themselves were evidence of their parents’ 
MONEY-CHANGER OF ALEXANDRI4, success, About noon, as I cast my eye 
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the forward’ part of the ship, I witnessed what was 
most comfortable sight ; the passengers were taking 
’ and had it not been for the company 


towards 
in my eyes a r ‘ 
what they called a “siesta, 


I was in I should certainly have envied the comfortable berth | 


occupied by the colonel's brother, who was stretched at full length 


«moking a segar from Pisani’s, and read ing a workon India. At 
y twelve o'clock we had “ tiflin”—various wines and bis- 
cuits. During the afternoon most of the passengers were engaged 
in sleeping, r¢ ading, smoking, lounging, and telling stories until 
four, wen we had dinner. ‘Tobacco was again patronised as usual 
until seven—tea time. After tea we commenced drawing lots 
for vans across the desert, formed into parties of six, and at ten 
o’clock turned in. 

In due time we arrived in sight of Alexandria. The town and 
fortifications, as seen from the harbor, presented a charming and 
picturesque appearance, with the palm trees spreading out be- 
neath the bright blue sky, the minarets, &c. t ‘ 
nearer these visions of the picturesque and beautiful vanished 
Arrived, and stepping ashore, our survey was con- 


precisel 


one by one. 


on deck, on the forward part of the ship, under an awning, | 





But as we came | 


fined to the wooden room of the health office. There we were 


detained for some time, awaiting our turn to pass the usual ordeal, 
j mimes . ist tl ‘ 
‘oars of the railings, which separated us from mingling with a 
erotesque group of donkeys and donkey-boys, who appeared 
to be judging from our faces the apparent possibility of extorting 
double fares. 

No sooner was our freedom pronounced, and we had pushed 
through the gates of the health office into the square of Alex- 
andria, than a legion of these pests rushed upon us with loud 
seclamations. Haswell used his cane vigorously, striking right 
ond left, but Clara was almost dragged from his grasp ; making 
4 grand rush en masse we succeeded in reaching our lodgings. 

Being quite refreshed in the afternoon, Haswell proposed to 
the ladies a visit to some of the lions of Alexandria. ‘he first 
object that attracted our especial study was Pompey’s Pillar. 
This celebrated ancient column is composed of red granite. The 
height from the base to the top is ninety-cight feet ; the diame- 
ter at the base nine feet. The capital is oblong, being fifteen 
feet in diameter one way, and twelve feet the other. During 


what period of the world’s history this pillar was built is not 
known, and probably the origin of no object of interest on earth 
There is an unauthenti- 
Publius, the prefect of 
piece of architecture ‘t 


is veiled in greater mystery than this. 
cated tradition that it was erected by 
Egypt, in honor of Diocletian. As a 





® 
SCENE IN THE MARKET, AL®XANDRIA. 


classes as Grecian, while the material of which it is formed 
appears to be Roman. The supposition concerning this great 
work is that it was not originally erected on the spot where 
it how stands. 


{ 

| 

1 together as closely as we could be against the wooden | 
. | 

| 





Some native historians affirm that this column | 


Upon the day following, seeing my friend as usual atten- 
tive to Kate Mallison, I started out alone for a short stroll. 
Among the ordinary business folks of Alexandria the first 
peculiarity I encountered was the sereff or money-changer. 
The beginner in this traflic is an itinerant going about with 
a bag of francs in one hand, which he tlourishés defiantly 
in the faces of customers, while in the other he holds a 
number of silver dollars, which he tosses in the air and 
chinks in his hand, as he elbows his way through the crowd. 
All the sereffs in Alexandria, with few exceptions, are 
Hebrews or Armenians. A short walk brought me to the 
market, and except the appearance of the salesmen and 
surrounding appurtenances I could see no great difference 
between an Egyptian market and Washington market, 
New York. From the market I proceeded to the post 
oftice and witnessed an unusual scene of bustle and acti- 
vity ; the steamer had just arrived, and natives of different 
countries were all crowding pell-mell together in attempts 
to secure their letters. 

In the afternoon the whole company paid a visit to the 
Catacombs of Alexandria. These famed repositories of the 
dead are about three miles from-the city. The entrance to 
them is close to a spot once covered with the habitations 
and gardens of the town, or suburbs of the city, which, 
from the neighboring tombs, was called the Necropolis. 

From Alexandria we proceeded by the Mahmoudie Canal 
on our way to Cairo. It is nearly fifty English miles in 
length, ninety feet in breadth, and eighteen in depth. It 
was commenced in 1819, and opened on the 24th of January, 
1820. It is said that two hundred and fifty thousand work- 
men were employed in the excavation, of whom at least 
twenty thousand perished in the course of ten months, in 
consequence either of ill-treatment or excessive labor, the 
want of wholesome nourishment, or the plague. Their only 
implements in this work were the hoes which are commonly 
used in Egyptian agriculture. When the soil was moist 
they scraped it in their hands, and removed it in baskets. 
On the banks of the canal are to be seen some handsome 
villas, with beautifully laid-out gardens attached to them. 

The passengers’ mails and cargo of the steamers were 
conveyed by this canal to Atfe; we were ten hours going 
from Alexandria to Atfé ; from there we were trans-shipped 
to the Nile steamer, and performed the trip to Cairo, a 
distance of one hundred and twenty miles, in nineteen 
hours. 

Tt is related that 
when the first 
steamer wags placed 
on the Nile, an Ara- 
bian chieftain, one 
of the most power- 
ful of the princes of 
the desert, came to 
behold it. Much 
attention was paid 
to him and every 
facility afforded for 
his inspection of the 
vessel ; what impres- 
sion the sight made on 


judge. No indication of 
surprise escaped him, 
and on quitting he mere- 
ly observed, ‘*But you 
have not brought a man 
to life yet.”’ 

We stopped at Boulac, 
about three miles this 
side of Cairo; it ig the 
port of Cairo, and was 
founded in the year of 
the Flight, 713 (A.D. 
1513-14). The’ town is 


and half a mile is the 
measure of its greatest 
breadth. It contains ten 
thousand inhabitants. 
At this place duties on 
exports and imports to 
and from Alexandria are 
levied. Boulac formerly 
stood on an island where 
sugar-cane was culti- 
vated, and the old chan- 
nel which passed between 
it and Cairo may still be traced. The filling up of this channel 
has removed Cairo farther from the Nile, and has given Boulac 
the rank and advantages of a port. 


We did not remain long at Boulac, but proceeded immedi- 


OA 
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otiginally belonged to a magnificent building containing a | ately on to Cairo, and took up our lodgings at the Indian Hotel. 


library, which Amer, the Arab general, burned according to the | In the evening we assembled upon the verandah, enjoying an | 


commund of Omar. The base is formed of loose stones placed | Egyptian sky and vanquishing mosquitoes by clouds of tobacco 


tovether similar to an American farmer’s field-wall, and appa- 
rentiy the pillar was raised by some means upon this rude 
foundation, and retains its position by the force of its own great 
weight. 

‘tue odelisk commonly denominated Cleopatra’s Needle is 
formed of red cranite, and is about sixty-eight feet high, and 
seven aud a b feet wide at the base. It is covered with 
hieroglyphics, and time has dealt lightly with it. On one side 
the char vcters stand oyt bold and clear as when it came from 
the hands of the culptor, although on the other the dread 


1 
Al 


sirocco blowing upon 
it for two thousand 
years has efiaced the 
scuiptor’s marks. and 
worn away tlie almost 
impenetrable granite. 
By the side of Cleo- 
patra’s Needle. halt 
buried in the sand. li 
“nother obelisk of the 
mesize. "These obe- 
lisks stood originally at 
Heliopolis, L were 
ught to A nai 
by one of tl I 
l Tei fol 
e would per 
i! ne mn t 
1 upon the I t 
or] of t i ] 
] wid that 
‘ t 
l t] only « t 
ti rt } 
. % to |i 
il the gentle moon 
l tl castern 
» and cast ber 
ray uj the 
nding scene 


; smoke, when Clara and Kate persuaded their father to relate 
| the following Eastern tale, which he entitled 
THE RAJPOOTNI BRIDE. 

Scarcely a day passed, during our stay at this splendid city, 
without something or other of novelty occurring to afford us 
entertainment. The Newaub’s menagerie was a scene of fre- 
quent resort, but especially the palace gardens, which are laid 
out with great magnificence and contain several very elegant 





buildings. 





BOULAC, NEAR CAIRO, 





him it is impossible to | 


about a mile in length, | 


























POMPRY'S PILLAR, NEAR ALEXANDRIA. 


| The Newaub had in his service a troop of Rajpoot cavalry, in 
which there was one of the finest men I ever beheld. He was 
in the prime of life, in the full vigor of his strength, remark- 
ably expert in all the manly exercises peculiar to his tribe, and 
as powerful as he was active. He was pointed out to all stran- 
gers at Lucknow as a person of extraordinary qualities both of 
mind and body. He stood about six feet and an inch high, 
as erect as a column, with a frame, though not heavily muscu- 
lar, yet knit with a compactness that combined elegance and 
strength in an unusual degree. The development was not 
prominent, and though rather of a spare habit, yet the contour 
of his frame displayed the most graceful anatomical outline, 
while the firm texture of the muscles showed that they were 
capable of more than ordinary exertion. ‘The man was alto- 
gether extremely handsome, his nose being small and of per- 
fect symmetry, his lips racher inclining to fulness, and his eyes 
| uncommonly brilliant. He had a delicate curly moustache and 
| but little beard. He was admired by all the women of Luck- 
| now, nor did the men look on him with less admiration, though 
of a different kind: still he manifested no consciousness of su- 
periority, save in that expression of independence inseparable 
trom his race, and which told that he gloriecd in the name of 
| Rajpoot. He was the grandson of a Hara chicftain, whose end 
| had been as sanguinary as the cause was tragical. The recital 
| exhibits such a faithful picture of the Rajpoot character, that I 
offer no excuse for introducing it here. 

It happened that a feud had existed for several generations 
| in the families of two chieftains, a Hara and a Rahtore. No- 
thing can exceed the animosity which prevails among these stern 
and uncompromising warriors when such deadly inheritances 
are left them to maintain. It is next to impossible to effect a 
reconciliation, and it seldom or never happens but that these 
unnatural animosities have eventually the most fatal issues. 
The Hara had a daughter as celebrated for her beauty as for 
her energy of character and masculine understanding. Though 
subjected to the rigid discipline and jealous seclusion general 
among the daughters of Rajpoot princes, she had nevertheless 
partially emancipated herself from a control so repugnant to 
her impatient yet resolute temperament, and had not only be- 
come a partner in the counsels of her parent, but was consulted 
by him upon every pressing emergency. Although 

She did never apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors to her blood, 
she was of a fiery and daring spirit, and her father scarcely re- 
| gretted being without a son, that paramount blessing of all 
Rajpoot marriages, in 
having a daughter 
so pre-eminently pos- 
sessing the high moral 
energies of her race. 

This extraordinary 
woman had been 
sought in marriage 
by many a bold aspi- 
rant, though none of 
the chiefs in her im- 
mediate vicinity had 
succeeded in securing 
her affections. Her 
beauty and vigor of 
mind were the theme 
of every tongue. 

(To be continued.) 


Aut personal anta- 
gonisms are infernal. 
Hence he who cher- 
ishes hatred against 
his fellow-man, shows 
that he himself is a 
bad man 

The highest pre- 
mium for meanness 
has been awarded to 
{heanonymousletter, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 





EW OLYMPIC THEATRE, 585 Broapway. ) 
N Metropolitan Hotel.) Now open, with a splendid company 
of Comedy, Vaudeville and Burlesque Artists. 
The unrivalled Comedienne Mrs. CHARLES HOWARD. 
The brilliant Soubrette Mrs. STEPHENS. 
The great Fecentric F. S. CHANFRAU. 
The splendid Burlesque Artist HARRY HALL. 
With a host of other talent, and a fine Ballet Corps. 
T. W. MEIGHAN, Lessee. F. S. CHANFRAU, StaGE MANAGER. 
Admittance 25 cents; Orchestra Seats, 50 cents. Doors open at 744. 


(Opposite the 





— 


Heary Weod 


Geo. Christy 


way below Grand street. 








* 
ETHIOPIAN MINSTRELSY. 
1inments every evening during the week. 
Doors open at 6: commence at 7% o’clock. 


And other entert 





—. FREZZOLINI, : . 
b Prima Donna from the Italian Operas in ; 
PARIS, LONDON and ST. PETERSBURG, 
Will shortly arrive in America. 
¥ THALBERG, 5 anes 
We Assisted by Madame ELENA D’ANGRI, 
Will shortly give Concerts in 
CAPE MAY, SARATOGA, NEWPORT, NAHANT, ROCKAWAY, SHARON 
SPRINGS and NIAGARA FALLS. 
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To CorresPonnents.—It is not our purpose after the present month to publish more 
than one serial at atime. We inadvertently found our columns occupied by three, 
a thing which will not cceur again. The splendid story of “ OrrisA CLAYTON’ 
will be brought to a close in tivo papers more, the spac e devoted to it will be occu pied 
by the new novel by CHARLES Lever, “DAvenvrort Donn,’? which we shall cm 
tinwe to publish “From advanced sheets”? simu tancously with the English edition, 


THK MONEY PUT OFF. 

Tue great foreign trade account for the year 1857, including 
the twelve months from 1st July, 1856, to the 40th of January, 
1857, has just terminated, and the annual review of the Secre- 


PANIC 


tary of the Treasury displays one of the most uniformly profitable and 
satisfactory years to all concerned, recorded in the entire history of our 
country. It denotes a prosperity, a national and material 
greatness that, while we humbly thank Providence for giving 
The 


import entries of foreign goods at the port of New York for the 


us, may justly be rejoiced in by every good citizen. 


current year amount to two hundred and nineteen millions of 
dollars, against one hundred and ninety-seven miMions the 
but 
millions less than the preceding year, the difference being in 
This fact 
growing extravagance, 


preceding year ; the actual amount of goods used is two 


public store for future consumption. is significant 


against the common charge of espe- 
cially when we consider that in the last twelve months our 
population has incrensed cieht per cent. 

On the other side, it is gratifving to notice that the export 
list from New York hefore 


equalled, reaching the large figure of one hundred and thirty 


presents an agererate never 
millions, against one hundred and two millions of last year. 
The same rate of increase from the other ports would give 
a total export trade of four hundred millions, showing the hand- 
some sum of at least twenty or twenty-four millions in favor 
of our export over our import trade. 

These plain facts in the commercial history of the year leave 
for the the 


terminating result. They put to shame the shallow specula- 


no room indulgence of donbt or theory as to 
tions of the croaker.” and wicked prognostics of the panic- 
maker. They present themselves, too, at a season the most 
auspicious we have ever known for the crops of the country, 
which, joined with no political commotion at home, no threat- 
ened to its 
internal trade and emplovment the coming vear for its foreien 


financial convulsion ahroad. sre to ceive vitality 


panie and the world’s dissolution by 
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a wnarantee that 
the final object of the association will he carried to suecessful 


the memory of our revolutionary heroes, is 
conclusion. 
a cordial disposition throughout the entire 


country, amone conser rvatir c and 
Mr 


Tuere seems to he 
patriotic men, to stand by 


lnchenan in his determination to let the people of Kansas 


decide at the ballot, bw an impartial vote, what kind of a con- 
stituti they will hav when the Territory comes into the 
Union as a State There isa healthy feeling exhibited in the 
public mind revarding our national affairs, end cood men 
everywhere are inspired with the helief that we are to have a 
useful, dienifie:! 1 indey lent administration of our national 
overmment This stal thines on inaueurated, will affect 
favorably the tone of public opinion reeardine our State and 


Muni ipal elections P A "“ 7 cx unple at Washington, set by 
Will he the servants of the 
people in every ramification of our complicated Government 


our public servants, lollowed by 


cliTy 
THE WEATHER. 


JuLy has come forward and magnanimously redeemed the character 
of the ummer } i J 0“ } 


GOSS TP. 





ive had a bright sun, a clear sky and 

a heat away pa ng t 1 ’ We are satisfied; it is hot, to be 
sure, but we 't object, for it easonable and first-rate for havmaking 
lee has suddenly riven in importance, if not in prie and thirst has become 
perpetual and insatiable The ’ r solst is dlecidedly democratic in its 
tenden for y r} hant prince i e intimately with “ Cobbler 4 
andl mal j ‘ ! h lune and meetin lixpert them 
' na pastoral vein. with “ eock-taile Thonesands of delicate persons at 
this season preserve their health by piekling their bodies in the breakers of the 
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Atlantic coast, and being afterwards stewed in steaming eight by twelve 
rooms in the fifteenth story of a fashionable hotel. While we, the busy 
denizens in the great hive of New York work and endure and heap together 
imaginary hoards of wealth, which neither pay the butcher, the tailor, or the 
rent. But still the world wags on and our summer days are passing away, and 
which of us is the better, the wiser or the happier? 
ALBANY LAW TRIUMPHANT. ° 

The determined struggle for power which has been carried on in our midst 
for the past two months is nearly brought to a close. t \ 
the Court of Appeals, the Mayor disbanded the Municipal Police Force, but 
retained possession of the property and the station houses. Since then, how- 
ever, these have been rendered up to the Police Commissioners, so that the 
Police question may be considered as settled until the rext election, when we 
think that the ballot-box will change the whole state of affairs. With regard 
to the Street Commissioners the affair remains in a state of extreme confrsion. 
The Mayor’s appointee, Mr. Charles Devlin, still fulfils the duties of the office, 
but the three judges of the Supreme Court differ in opinion. Judge 
Peabody recognizes Mr. Conover, the Governor’s appointee, and will probably 
issue a warrant to arrest Devlin and take possession of the books, &e. Judge 
toosevelt has issued a warrant, forbidding Conover from acting, and Judge 
Davies has issued a writ of certiori, commanding Judge Peabody to suspend 
further proceedings in the matter and to report all the testimony, X&c., taken 
before him, to the General Term of the Supreme Court on the second Monday of 
September. No one can desire a prettier state of complication than this case 
at present. It will be straightened out in good time, we preusme. 

THE GREAT EASTERN—CITY OF NEW YORK. 

We are very glad to find that our city fathers are now wide awake to the 
importance of securing the Great Eastern for New York, at all events on her 
first visit. By a recent action of the Board of Aldermen, a commissioner will 





be sent to England to prevail upon the proprietors of the Great Eastern to J 


send her to New York on her first trip to sea. We trust that comple‘e success 
will attend this application. 
THE SECOND FOURTH OF JULY. 

A Fourth of July without fireworks is no Fourth at all. The real Fourth 
being unpropitious, the pyrotechnic display was postponed until Tuesday. 
That night proving fair and inviting, the several places appointed for the dis 
plays were crowded with eager and expectant thousands. The fireworks were 
really beautiful, and fifty thousand people beheld them in orderly good humor. 
It was a great gala night, and keenly relished by our citizens. Not only were 
the fireworks good, but the music furnished was of the Lest quality. 

BALLOONING. 

We have received a letter from J. H. Steiner, the 








aeronaut, whose descent 
that he 


into Lake Erie we illustrated last week, stating was now con 
structing a balloon of the capacity of twenty-cight thousand feet of gas, and 
capable of carrying up seventeen thousand pounds. With this monster’? he 
contemplates making a successful trip from the United States te Candi 


DIAPITLANTA,. 

This name is seleeted by Joseph Wieck, of 14 North William stieet, New York 
and John Wieck, of Philadelphia, to stand for the art of making, with ease and 
economy, painted windows, blinds, screens, Cliinese lantern idin general all 
transparent objects, with all the vividness and beauty of colors peculiar to the 
most richly stained glass. Our attention was first called to the subject by a 
little book containing entire directions for the pursuit of this pleasing art; and 
subsequently we saw examples which surprised us by the beauly and economy 
with which the effects were accomplished. We would advise all persons who 
desire to ornament their residences to examine into the merits of Diaphania. 





FOREIGN GOSSIP. 
DEATH OF A FEMALE DILPLOMATIST. 
Panis is always full of eminent females. For centuries the wit of 
hed a brilliant halo over the histo y of the Freneh Court Their 
part ir « drama of life is no less prominent at the present day than it has 
been in the past. Many of the brilliant lights their youthful 
trength and vitality half a century ago, have left the scene of their pleasures 
and their triumphs during the few past years. During the first week in June 
the death of the Princess Bragation furnished forth the g thject of conver 
sation, and caused the most vivid impression which has been 
along while past, in the circles of fashion. We had grown 
her presence amongst us, had beheld the tenacity with which she had 
resisted climate, cholera, and even the formally expressed erders of the Em- 
peror Nicholas, when all combined in vain to drive her from Paris against 
her will. The Princess had, during the long years she had resided here, oceu- 
pied so peculiar a position, that her loss will be felt by all classes of foreigners, 
of every country, to whom she was a devoted friend During the last few years 
she has seldom stirred abroad, was never seen at any of the reat evening 
assemblies, no « atter what might be the oceasion of the téte, but she ed 
in her own salon, like a sovereign, and received the homage of the highest 
potentates, who were glad to fly to her fireside after the fatigue and restraint 
of the day were over; and her re-unions, which took place long after the lights 
were all extinguished, even after the latest ball, were attended by the highest 
names and most brilliant talents in Europe, who, meeting in that salon as on 
neutral ground, frequently remained remained debating amicably the most 
stormy questions which had created the bitterest antagonism at the senate or 
in the council chamber. Her Highness seldom retired before the sun was 
high heaven; and such was the charm of her conversation, that her guests 
never left the hotel before she gave She would then withdraw to 
her chamber and sleep till noon, after which hour she would, by the help of 
her secretaries, transact all the bu&iness connected with the administration of 
her immense fortune, attend to t vast mass of correspondence with which 
she was over-burdened, listen to her reader, who had prepared the divers 
ubjeets of interest under discussion in the different worlds of the capital, and 
place before his listener every public question in the different lights in which 
it might be viewed by different parties. The rest of the day was devoted to the 
cares of the toilet, of which her Highness was to the very last a most zealous 
partisan, and by which means she bad managed to retain to an advanced age 
all the factitious charms and graces of youth. For this purpo-e, it is said, that 
heaven and earth, and the waters under the earth, were ransacked for remedies 
and cosmetics to ward off the signs of old age, which certainly came slowly at 
first, although latterly, as if rebellious at this long resistance, rushed to the 
onslaught altogether, and in legions took possession at once of the fortress 
which had been defended with 80 much skill. The Princess had been slightly 
indisposed at Trieste, and was remaining in that place to await the departure 
of the steamboat, when the news reached her of te failure of Thornuyssen, 
the banker, in whose hands the Russian and Polish interests had been placed 
from time immemorial. The telegraph announced it few words, Thornuyssen 
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which shone in 





experienced, for 
so accustomed to 


we 






the signal. 





has failed—Thornuyssen has fled and the poor f cir unk hack on her 
pillow, exclaiming, And iny fifteen hundred th al ne tnd spoke no 
more Her Highness had been marrw! for some yeaes tol Howden, Britixh 
Ambassador at Madrid, but preferred the residenee in lari being more con 
genial to her health, and more useful te his lordship, whose delegate she eon 
stituted herself, transmitting every piece of news with the most exact vigilanee, 
and watching with the greatest attention every char n ihe aspect of affairs 
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it the French Court, in as far as it might 
with Spain. Her Highness was a 
severely felt, particularly amongst the musician 
THORNUYSSEN’S BANKRUPTCY; ROMANTIC 
SUPPERERS, 
Ry the failure of Thornuyssen, th 
tremendous, uch as that tain by Count Potoeki 
millions; and what renders the exse harder 
imprisonment of the count for the last fourteen years, by 
his bankers has accumulateds o this extent. At the moment of his inecarcera- 
tion, the Count had executed a deed by which he had placed it even out of his 
own power to draw any portion of the sum, deed bears that nota 
fas to be delivered to any one, save to the count in person. This was 
thounns wise precaution and preventive, not only against fraud and forgery, 
but likewise against that intimidation which is used in Russia as an induce 
ment to bribe the officials—a system to which lotucki had sworn he never 
would submit. 
WHAT THEY THINK OF THORNUYSSEN IN 
No fraud is as yet attributed to him—no » 
name; but the vast sum 
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ymounting almost to crime, and a ju ial ingu bout to be entered into 

\ veseel has been dispatched im quest of t i ” rs fled to America, 

taking with him his two elder chil j j left in 

timost bordering on poverty ml that the whole of the twenty million i 

sum for which he has failed—has been absorbed by unsuccesstul speculation 
THE PRINCE OF WALFSs’ rinstT “ FIELD,” 

An accident, relaiod by Davis with fear and tremblin nl which might 
have hada travical rmination. o- ! yf vof}l coring 
out hunting The pony on which the lr \ on tdayv, allhouch 
1 lovely animal, w ratte too mitecl ry him in it 
anxiety to be near the hounds, whi ly ther 1a oT 
field, had crossed one of those deep, narrow lar tbound in Bucking 
hamshire, andj which require eat dexter b man and horse to get 
into and to get out of with safet; In the « field there was one of 
those small gates called hatch-gates, mace cilitat he passage of pedes 
trian The princes pony rushed at umped it ina tying leap, clearing the 
lane, which was so deep that be flew over man aul horse ‘ were anding 
in it without touching them, aud violently stru he oppesi bank. the shock 
bringing down privee and pon rhe field 1 agh aud were only 
relieve from the stupor and terror into which they had hee: thrown. by 
hearing the cheerful voice of the roval boy ealling on ‘“ Well, come, that 1 


It was deemed advi<al that he ehould rice 





poor rle that pony no more, at 

ior the present, aml he returned to Windsor ¢ le nothing the worse for 
the accident, and rejoicing in the testim b to bold f 
broken hat and soiled clothe neve . 1 by 
rence weighed for a length of time upon the minds « e who witnessed i 
poor Davis declaring that for a week he wa int h nightmare and 
visions (as he expressed i!) of being in at own death, and hanging on Tower | 
Hil 

THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER AND r. SERGIUS, 
The following letter t bow , 1 tien to the Met 

politan of M . ! the eniema of the choice of the sir far name of Sergius 
by which the last-born R n Pr be cl ned. It also affords us a 


After the decision of 








clear perception of the religious views of the Emperor cn the subject of the inter 
cession of saints: ‘* Reverend Metropolitan of Moscow, Philaret,—In September 
of last year, after the celebration of the holy coronation, I visited with my con- 
sort the convent of the Mediator Sergius. At the grave of this mediator and 
protector of Russia, before whose imperishable rema ns we bent in faith and awe, 
we, together with the Empress, pronounced the vow that if it pleased God that 
her Majesty should be happily and safely deliverec of a son, he should bear the 
name of Sergius, in remembrance of and in gratitude to this great worker of 
miracles. By his intercession our prayer has been duly heard, and our vow 
fuifilled by us. In communicating this to your reverence, I beg you at the 
same time, in addition to the usual prayer of thanksgiving on this joyful occa- 
sion, to put up a special one in my name to (or in the neighborhood of) the 
relics of that martyr, to whose protection we commend our son. Thus request- 
ing your prayers for myself, my consort, and our children, I remain, ever your 
well-affectioned ALEXANDER.’’ 
BIRTH OF A GREAT-GRANDSON OF SIR W. SCOTT. 

The perpetuity of a great name has a natural and universal, if somewhat sen- 
timental, interest, and we take blame to ourselves for not having more prompt- 
ly noticed the announcement of the birth of a son to Mr. Hope Scott, of Abbots- 
ford, which renews the prospect of a continuance of the family and name of 
our great poet and novelist. Mrs. Hope Seott is Sir Walter’s only surviving 
f hild, and. the infant born on the 2d inst. sole representative in the 
generation. Should the child who thus inherits this illustrious name happily 
live to bear it and to transmit it, it will be, we may without exaggeration say, 
a gratification to his country. 

A MODEL KING. 

The King of Bavaria, who is now on a visit to Emperor Napoleon, has already 
effaced the Grand Duke Constantine, his Majesty being decidedly more to the 
taste of the French. His manners are more bland, and his voice totally devoid 
of that sharpness which would sometimes startle the Court eircle in the case of 
his Imperial Highness. The King of Bavaria is of a mild and melancholy tem 
perament. His whole life has been influenced by the events of his early youth, 
which have cast their shadow over his after life. He seldom smiles, and is de 
voted to the study of science, making it his boast that he never reads works of 
imagination, from the simple reason that, life being already too short to learn 
all that should be known, no time can be wasted on mere amusement. They 
say that he holds the kingly power lightly with which he is invested, that he 
frequently expresses regret that his children shoull be so young, as he would 
willingly retire into private life were he provided with a filting suecessor. For 
his father the King still entertains a most lively affection, and seizes every op- 
portunity of stealing away to enjoy the del ion from the cares 
of royalty. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 
Tne news by the late arrivals from Europe will be found to contain 
some items of importance and general interest. 
WARK RETWEEN SPAIN AND MEXICO STILL THREATI 
A letter from Paris, in the Independence Belge, afarm 
solved upon by the Spanish Government—of sending vessels of war into the 
roadstead of Vera Cruz—has recei approval of the Governments of 
England and Franee, which have ; ne instructed their representa- 
tives at Madrid to prevail upon the sican Envoy Extraordinary, Senor 
Lafragua, to satisfy, in the name of his Go » just demands of 
Spain. 


that the step now re 








Madrid (June 20) Correspondence of the London Times. 

As I yesterday informed you, the last interview between Sexor Lafragua and 
Pidal had no satisfactory result—in fact, might as well not have taken place. 
The Spanish Government still insists upon the claim for compensation to the 
Spaniards who were ill-treated and plundered being at once admitted; the 
Mexican Envoy refuses this until the result of the judicial proceedings now 
going on shall show whether, as Spain affirms, t! 
the work of, or instigated by Government agents, or whether, as Mexico posi 
tively maintains, they were the crimes of Liwless banditti. As there 
can be a doubt on this point the Spanish Government is not justified in driving 
that of Mexico to the wall, and saying, ‘ Pay first and prove afterwards.’’ 
Nevertheless, this is in fact what it is doing; and in the present slate of public 
fecling, it will have a difficulty in receding from this false position. The press, 
or that portion of it at least which is in the pay of ecr ain persous who think 
it their interest to foment the quarrel, continues its irritating comments, 
doing all in its power to inflame the wound which it insists has been inflicted 
upon the national honor. From persons, too, proceed the data which 
certain members of the Lower Chamber have « xpanded into incendiary speeches 
—data which, asin the case of Senor Rios Rosas, have afterw been proved 
wholly fallacious. The prospects of amicable arrangement are certainly not 
bright just at present; at the same time all hope is not abandoned. What is 
pretty certain is, that the affair will not drag on mueh lor It is po 
that Senor [afragua proposes leaving Madrid in the course of next week, unless 
he is enabled to inform his Government, by the mail which leaves in four or 
five days, of his recognition as Minister Plenipotentiary. His instructions 
from the Mexican Government were not to come to Madrid at all, unless so re 
ceived; but he yielded to the wishes and urgent representations of Marshal 
Serrano and of the French and English Governments. 

RESULT OF THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 

Not since the Imperial Crown of France was placed- on the head oi 
Napoleon III., by the vote of 1852, has any political event, unconnected with 
foreign affairs, so roused the attention of the world as the elections which lave 
just taken place. The results are now sufficiently known. In Paris the 
Government has been defeated in three districts out of ten. Generel Cavaignac, 
formerly Chief of the Republic, and the opponent of the present Emperor in the 
contest for the Presidency, has been chosen in the third district, though, on 
account of the insufficiency of his majority, he must go through another 
election. In the fifth and sixth districts MM. Carnot and Goudchaux, names 
well known in former days, have been returned by large majorities. At Lille, 
Bordeaux and Lyons it is also said that opposition candidates have triumphed. 
It appears that in the present case the number of opposition candidates 
returned is very small—the Ministerial papers say there are pot more than 
nine or ten; so that the Emperor may well assert that the great’ body of the 
people which chose him is still ready to support the legislators of hi 
So far, then, the Government has been successful, and no one could doubt its 
success. 
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THE SLAVE TRADE IN CUBA. 

The complaints concerning the slave trade in Cuba are stronger and more 
frequent than ever, and persons well informed on the matter assure me that at 
no time since ita existence has the treaty been more flagrantly violated in the 
Spanish West Indies than during the latter part of Gen. Concha’s command. 
To the remonstrances addressed to it the Spanish Government makes the 


usual reply. The British agents, it ea, make exaggerated, not to say 
erroneous, statements, and it knows from the very tect 1 hichest source 
tliat the slave trade is completely stopped in Cuba Bu his exeellent source 





of Senor Pidal’s knowledge no other than Gen. Concha, who, a perfectly 
well known @ere, gets a handsome douceur for every slave imported. This is 
an extremely notorious fact, and it is impossible to believe the Spanish 






Government is so badly informed as not to be fully aware of it. General 
Concha showed, during the period of his former command in Cuba, that he 
could, when he pleased, effectually check the traffic. There is no reason for 
its suppression being more difficult now than then. Yet cargoes of slaves are 
continually landed, and vessel) are fitted and sail almost without a pretence of 
disguise in and from Cuban ports for the African coast. 
STRONG MPASURES TO SUPPRESS SLAVE 
The deputation named by the inhabitants of Jamaica, viz: Mr. J. W. Carter, 
Mr. W. W. Mackeson, and Mr. R. L. Valpy, was received on Wednesday last by 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, to enable those gentlemen, in accord ince with 
the suggestion of Lord l’almerston, to explain their view? in connection with 
the plan of stationing a new class of cruiser on the coast of Cuba, to act in the 
suppression of the slave trade. The courses usually fo.lowed by slavers and 
the points at which vessels intended to intercept them might must advantage 
ously be stationed were considered, while considerablk 
the fitness of various classes of vessels for the special servicer li is gratilying 
to learn that, since the deputation, headed by the Earl of Shafte waited 
on Lord Palmerston, the Government has been far from idle in this branch, at 
least, of the suggestion offered, and Sir Charles Wood frankly declared the in 
tention, as us the necessary arrangements could be made, of 
the West-Indian squadron, and of adopting 
on the coast of Cuba 
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THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT 
rth 


h House of Commons on the 2 ult., the Oaths (Jewish Disa- 


In the Brit 
lit ) The Marquis of Blandford 
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bilit bill ms taken j r a third 
the bill be reed th ix month r } position 

nol the i Catholics ag others, it was ordered t >a third 
aml passed by a vote of 2OL to 168 The bill now woes to the House ef 


ed that but 
ma ports 


reeling 


Lords, anda presumption is abroad that there has been sufficient moditieation 
in the views of some of the pee to render it probable that the measure may 
j that hodvy é 

Mr. Lowe announced that the pr 1 bill holich tl ne tolls’? on 
hipping would not be brong! for rl irin present ion Varlia 
ment 

PRINCE ALBERT ONE OF TIE RRITISH) OVAL FAMILY 
At a Cabinet Council, the title of “ Vrince Con ’ had been conferred upon 


Prince Albert, thereby making him legally, as he alrea 
ber of the British Royal Family anda wing hin 
abroad, but without giving 


iy wa a mem- 


position 


actually 
rh and definite 


him any authority al Lome 





DISTRIBUTION OF THE VICTORIA ChOR 

This interesting ceremony, which took place in Hyde Park, London, is thu? 
noticed 

rhe appearance of the ground on her Majesty's arrival was of the most mag 
nificent description, the gorgeous uniforms of the " flicers, covered with 
decorations, sparkling in the rays of the sun. t \ ) s of the sol 
diers, from the ** dark rifle-green’’ of the Rifle I ule, to iresque uni 
form of the Highlanders, interspersed with the cuiras } ving 
plume of the Life Guardsman, presented one of the m int and interest 
ing spectack maginable, and such as is rarely wit by th I e-loving 
eople of the country i 

Her Maj , who was on horseback, was dr in a ar! : ith a 

gold sash across it, and had on a black hat t lw band and wl 
plume, and she rode between hi« Roval ! wl his Royal 
hi @s3 Field Marshal the Duke of Cambr il i Li ’ Prince 
! ‘erick Wdlliam of Prussia was present on horsebact e t} { e of 
Wales and Prince Alfred, both of whom were :iressed in the yal Tartan. T 
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“ 
princess Royal was in one of the royal carriages. Immediately on the Queen 
: val cortége entering within the lines they were received with loud 
_ Her Majesty having placed herself immediately in front, Sir C. Wood 
pace Lord Panmure then sovesally called their respective gallant ‘men forward 
receive their well-merited honors at the hands of the Sovereign; and as each 
member 0 rder came forward, he was presented to the Queen, and her 
Majesty, leaning from her horse, attached the decoration to his breast. He 
then passed on, and received words of congratulation from Prince Albert. The 
decorations were contained in a handsome morocco-covered box, and each was 
carefully « aveloped | in pink tissue-paper. Two official persons were in attend- 
ance to unfold each order and hand it to Lord Panmure or Sir ¢ ‘harles Wood, 
who handed it to the Queen. 




















SERI REVOLT OF THE NATIVE TROOPS IN INDIA. 

The mu : spirit, which had to a certain extent been checked, if not 
extinguishe the more southern portion of Bengal, had spread to Meerut. 
\t this post two regiments of Native Infantry—the 11th and 20th—had united 

i 31 Light Cavalry, and had broken out into open revolt. This revolt, 
as far as it had showed itself at Meerut, had been put down. There had been 
. collision between the revolted and the European troops, the result of which 
was. that the mutineers were dispersed, and fled. To the southward, and »t no 
great «istance, Hes the important city of Delhi, the capital of the old Mogul 
Empire: and this town appears tq have been the centre of the revolt. Whcn 

we fu itives from Meerut arrived here they were instantly joined by thr« 
reriments of Native Infantry—the 38th, the 54th, and 74th—and the 

1 | forces instantly took possession of the town. Any one ss i 
experence of the tiger-like ferocity of the Indian ina moment of what : 
to him suceess will be prepared for the result. An indiscriminate mass: 1ere of 
he ke u is the first act on which the mutineers decided, and this they 
are said to have earried out ina manner the most remorseless and the most 

mplete No tenderness was shown to sex, no reverence to age; Delhi was 
rned into shambles; and sd first act of the tragedy was played out. 





lt might have been expected. The next step, however, may be considert 
more ominous kind, if it is evidence of any preconceived de 


“ n of the late Mogul Emperor was proclaimed king, and thus the 
hadew severcign whom we have so long maintained in empty state has been 
raised into momentary importance—briefly, we trust, to disappear for ever 
from human aceount. Nor is this all; there has been disquiet on our old Sikh 
rround. We are informed, under date from Calcutta of the 18th of 

M that at Ferozepore also there had been disturbances, but that these dis- 


nees had heen suppressed. So far for the blacker side of the picture; 
<¢ for what has been done to mitigate or meet the evil. ‘The Govern 
s taking active measures to suppress the revolt, and was concentrating 
around Delhi.’? The italies are our own, and may, we trust, be justi- 











l by 1] vent. It is of the last importance that the rebellion should be 

i where it has aris and that armed fugitives should not be 

y to escape in numbers from the principal seat of the disturbances 
When to this intelligence we add that the Rajah of Gws lie r—the M tta 


state abutting on the south-western limit of Delhi—had placed the troops 
of w h he could dispose at the service of the British Government, we have 
sha » brief, but momentous, advices which the electric teleg: ry 
brought to us at a late hour last night. The open revolt in the Bengal Pres 
wney of five regiments of Native Infantry and of one regiment of Light 
independently of what may have taken place at Ferozepore, is un 
Jy intelligence as ‘mportant as any which we have publish ed since the 
mo d Sebastopol. Tt must also be remembered that these are not the only 
mants affected with the taint of mutiny; indeed, the very telegraph which 

















hes this news adds that the 34th Regiment of Native Infantry, which had 
fru: before suspected, had been disbanded at Barrack pore. 
So far from feeling any serious apprehension for the stability of British 





power in India in consequence of these occurrences, we should be inclined to 
lihet they may tend to confirm it, and to give us afresh lease of em 


We have for a long time been pursuing half measures in Tudia. There 


cu be no doubt that the reign of the mock King at Delhi will be but a brief 
vad that a terrible retribution will be inflicted on the mutineers, not 
n that character, but as the bloody and pitiless murderers of the Fu 

n Delhi London Tim 


THE GREAT COTTON SUPPLY QUESTION, 
(From the Iamdon Times.) 
i issions on the great question of our Cotton Supply, if they have 
] wr two points of the case more decidedly into controversy than be 
others beyond any reasonable doubt. There can be no un 








1inty about the reality or urgency of the crisis itself. True it is, that 
hint has now been a long series of years we have invariably foutil 
! ortheomin g from t he U nited States, without any of those inte a ns 
ii be theoretically conceived. Tr 1¢ it is, also, that notwit 
increase of the demand, the supply has hitherte k 
rwanufactures have, as @ matter of faet, been pi y 
the raw material which they required. But it is also tri 
el ends meet is gradually growing more and more « 1watte fi wv. 
ircity is felt even now, and that the Americans themselves have ex 


ipprehensions as to their continued powers of production at the rate 
ise prevailing. Another point est tblished is that India can und ae ily 
ill the cotton w hich our increased consumption may render nec ry, 
any quality desirable. Mr. J. B. Smith, who opened the duhete on 
, reluted an instance in which Indian-grown cotton had been 5 i 
> at 644d. per b., the ordinary value of native produce being 
rurner, who followed him, added the weight of his personal auth« 


















ion to the general proposition. The cotton of India, in it nal 

i though not so good as might be produced by skilful proceedings 

by no means of a bad stapl:, its principal blemishes being caused by re 

rawbacks attending its picking and carriage. As to the capacity of 

‘ niry for proluction there were not two opinions. Mr. Mangles himself 

wesentative of the East India Company—said that, under certain con 

’ India ‘* could supply all the cotton that this country would require ;’ 

’ ty that there was “hardly any amount’? which our manufacturers might 

tain from that source if they were to set about the work in a proper 
nner, 

question now is how the work is to be accomplished. The manuluc 

vo are so eager in the cause, must put their shoulders to the wheel 
ly uce the capital and the men. The East India Company will doubtless 
alle very facility and assistance to the enterprise, which will not only 
rengthen ite position but will also prove a new source of prosperity and 
wealth 
THE SARDINIAN GREAT COUN, 
\dvices from Gibraltar to the 16th of June, report the arrival there of the 
n burk ada, having on board a large eun, presented by the cily of 
ia, for the fortress of Alessandria—being the firmt of 190 gun 
public subseription iv different cities of Americs 
ITEMS IN BRIEF 
{ vies steam frigate Niagara, having ecmpleted her al 
th on turday morning, the 20th, and arrived in the Merocy on 
I iv afternoon. She came to an anchora iu the ! t 
ell’s works, and would forthwith commence receiving the raph 
ib I On the Wednesday before leaving Portsmouth one of the crow 
N iva (name not mentioned) fell into the hold of the ship and wa 
lis funeral on the following day was attended by the United Slat 
Vi 1, Mr. Pappalado, a number of the ship’s company and a boat load 
n from the British flag ship Vietory, headed by the First Lieutenant of 
fle process of shipping the cable on the Agamemnon, at Green- 
ing briskly forward, and attracted large numbers of distinguished 
Upto Saturday, the 20th, ninety-eight miles of the coil had been 
4 1 ni ’ d 
The A in Chamber of Commerce in Liverpool had invited Captain Hudson 
1 tire offic of the Niagara toa dinner. The invitation had been accepied, 
' yn ug the expected arrival of the U. 8. steamer Susquehanna in the 
! ' } had been fixed upon for the t quet 
Dublin had arrested a painter named Spellea and his son for 
Mr. Littl. the railroad cashier, whieh created so much sense 
ithe sine The evidence is strong aguinst the prisoner 
i nts of the grain and potato crops in Ireland are highly encouraging 
mytror had goue to Piombieres 
, . pondent of the Times gives a rumor that a plot of a most 
connected with the recent election movement, had been dis 
| | four Italians, on whom papers and firearms were foam, had been 
{ 

Paris correspondent of the London Globe says that an interview will 
place shortly at the baths of Toplitz between the Emperor of 
panied by M. Buol, and the King of Prussia, accompanied by 

Manteuffel, The Danish que stion is to be thoroughly sifted at this inter 
re poliey of the two Powers clearly defined. 
(reat distre prevails én China on aceount of the sear eity of food. 
The wt hhorhood of FaoChow-Foo continued disturbed by rebels, and it was 
re reo i ot le would be cansed thgp by 

! t l rether unreliable rumor that a soldier had fired on 

t Gaeta; that the Kine was slicht!: weonded nd that 

hir lt immediately atterwards The Naples ecrrespond 

r Guardian says that the report is doabth foun n 

e soldiers stationed at Gaeta surrounded the King on « of it 
iplain of grievances in regard to the withholding of their pay; that 
na promise that their complaint should be considered: and that 
ers were given for their arrest, which could not be carried out 

" terposition of strovg military force 

ispicion yainst the Neapolitan troop wa laily wetting 
eeping changes were being made 

‘ intinople correspondent of the Times states that the great Eu 

! telegraph has been declared against by the Council on the plea 


tr? 


t guarantee it against the Arabs, a ugh no such cuarantee 
pa the 25th June, the authenticity of which is 
was reported that the Porte had demanded explanation 








expecting the occupation by the English of the Island of Perim 

1; and also that another Circassian victory, in which 1,000 Kus 
had been reported 

tter states that considerable agitation prevailed in the Elbertfel 

istricts in consequence of a general strike for increased wages 

peratives empl loyed in the cotton mills disorder had taken 


+} t 


it thie was one of the ystem of strikes regardir 








ce recently made a discovery. 
GO Court of Parma had acquitted the political prisoners banded 
' by the mixed military tribunal, on the raising of the state 
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Ano ther address to the Pope upon his reaching Ferrara had been resolved 
by Grievances are complained of in far bolder 

guage than in that adopted in the address presented at Bologna. 

Oporto letters state that the vine disease was again making severe ravages. 

The Emperor and Empress cf Russia started from St. Petersburg on the 24th 

i" ciel, en route for the German tour. 

The new Ressian — went into operation on the 22d of June. 

rlin states that the 18th of January next has been defi- 

sly fixed for the nap ials of the Princess Royal of England and Prince Fred- 

ili Originally the Prince’s own birthday, 

and subsequently that of the Princess, November 21, when she will have com- 

but at present the 18th of January remains offi- 


the citizens of that place. 











October 18, was selected, 
pleted her seventeenth year; 


‘t. Petersburg discusses the advantages of a commu- 
crossing Siberia in the direction of 

1, in the opinion of that journal, will be constructed sooner 
It point s out the utility of such a communication in a commercial 
as it would bring to Europe by the Russian railways the com- 
The Euphrates line and that of Suez, 
, and the Panama route does not 


world by a railway 





merce of Central Asia, China and Japan. 
j , are only useful to England 
advantages to be expected from a railroad in Siberia. 
security need be feared in Russia, 








, late Director General of the 
ing conec te aegpee we ‘he ad fled from justice, 
ts had also been telegraphed to England. 
the directors would be 


Royal British Bank—a 
had been arrested at Lausanne. 
It was expected that all 
arrested in the course of a day or two, 


Ti HE bye tiny is a | comple te 9 St of the officers attached to the United 


4 : Lieatenants, ‘William B 
"Seinen Charles C. Si ; 
as Wm. B. Read, United § 
, Alexander McKinley, 
The United States frigate St. Lawrence sailed trom Rio Janeiro on the 19th of 
on @ cruis e. and re eurne d to that port on the 2 
‘, ot the Pacific squadron, has been ordered to San 
rancisco, ct re a will be converted into a storeship. 


5th of the same month. 


Her crew will come 
Com. Long, will relieve Com. 
s soon as her complement of men is made up. 

brig Dolphin sailed from Monrovia, May 14th, 
s store-ship Supply arrived at Rio Janeiro on the 18th of May. 

team frigate Merrimac—previously announced as having received orders 
for sea with despatch—zoes out as the flag ship of the Pacific squadron. 
r, to relieve Commodore Mervine, at present in 
The Merrimac will sail from Boston in about six 
The frigate Independence, the 





pt. Long will go out in he 
—e- of that squadron. 

if a —, of men can be procured. 
fl: ig ship of the squadron, has been ordered to San Francisco, where 


» converted into a store ship. Her crew will come home via the 





“am frigate Minnesota, from Norfolk, June 20, for China, was seen July 


bones, 4 the leading articles of 
79 against $1,157,993, 


THE value of the weck’s epee, 
i ‘e and misecllancous goods were 


ris of foreign dry goods : 








, for the Ist wee ok of July hy 1856 and 1857 have been as follows: 








« receipts of the above articles 8 














Re ae ing t the wh eat ‘to flour there i is a deficiency so Ps this. season oqus a to 


Ass iste at Trea asurer reports to-day as follows : 











athe Wi LLIAM L. MArcy died suddenly on the 4th inst. at Ballston, 


, died at Columbia on the 2 
a much respected friend of Henry Clay’s, and 
gentleman in thls prine pal measures of public policy. 

We have the tw duty to reeord this week the following deaths by acci 
At Lake Ronkonkoma, Jamg Island, Mr. 
i i _At Porte ne tes r— Danie 1 ney 
ria Be rgen and child, Michael Farrel, John 
sand Michael 0’ ‘Bria . 





1 —a decrease of thirteen as 
with the soertality of the week previous. 




















IrALIAN Opera, Fourreentu Street.—The continued success of 
* management of Madame La Grange, conti 
this season of the year, so long 
operatic performances, nothing or 


Lall human caleulations, has been crowded nightly; 


understand, two thousand dollars ;@r night, but 
and will assuredly 
ae given have been 


They mare bee en exceedingly well 


» wins new laurels by her exquisite 
shes for her departace for Furey 








neerely hope that her 


y a in a fow nights. 
} AND StTRAKOSCH.—Thes 
“aft er a very extended and profitable ton a rth rough Canada and the West 


hould indeed be well 
inary our travellers have 
their voyage and full) i 
: leading papers state con 
prince of musical expeditionists, has 
) y conceived enterprise. 
they vow that they never heard the 
and has passed from triamph to tri 
» Parodi and Madame Strakosch, 
» well known and esteemed favorites of the 
king all the better for their trip. 


travellers will have a chance 








de some very important engagements for the coming ; 





season at the Academy of Music. The only name of importance connected 
with the opera that has yet transpired is that of Madame Frezzolini, of whom 
we shall speak by and by. Henri Vieuxtemps, the greatest violinist of the 
age, is one of the concert engagements, and no better or more attractive 
could have been effected. He will make a great success on this his second 
visit. We have every reason to believe that the coming season will be the 
most brilliant ina musical way that we have ever known, and Thalberg’s 
name at the head of the enterprise will insure its success bey ond the possi- 
bility of a doubt. 








DRAMA. 


O.tympic THEATRE.—The energy and enterprise which started this 
new establishment are perceptible in all the arrangements since the opening. 
A great variety of excellent pieces are presented every evening, and they are 
acted and put upon the stage in a most admirable manner. The stage manage- 
ment is very efficient, and everything about the establishment denotes an 
earnest desire to deserve well of the public. Mrs. Charles Howard is rapidly 
becoming the pet of the Olympic public. To all appearances, she wi!l be as 
great a favorite here as she was at New Orleans. 

A new piece was produced this week. It is a local and peculiar extrava- 
ganza, called, ‘‘ Olympianna; or, a Night with Mitchell.”’ Of its merits and 
success we shall speak in our next. We are glad to find that an engagement 
has been effected with Miss Manners. She is a pleasant and charming actress, 
and will prove an attractive addition to the excellent company. 





GEORGE C HRISTY AND Woopn’s MInstRELS.—The new grand local burletta, called 
the “* Magician,” is now in its third week of unqualified success. It has been 
brought out with great magnificence, and has made a great hit with the public. 
George Christy, as ‘‘Sam Sharp,’ is a picture to see. The Negro Minstrelsy 
is, 28 usual, capital and mirth prevoking. As a place of amusement Christy 
& Wood's is hard to beat. 















LITERATURE. 


Apax GRAEME, OF MossGRay. A Novel. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
New York: Gs urrett, Dick & Fitzgerald, No. 18 Ann street. 


This is a story which does not deal with heroes and heroines, but with 
simple men and women, their joys and sorrows, their trials and their fortunes. 
The tale is purely domestic, although the incidents are strange and varied 
enough to form the woof of a romance; but those who have moved in the 
great world know full well that the-story of every common life is made up of 
incidents, some of which would seem improbable even in the plot of a ro- 
mance. The characters are numerous, ably drawn and well sustained. Moss- 
gray the Laird is one who has seen much sorrow—sorrow which, falling upon 

a good heart and a kind nature. has chastend and purified and ’prought “4 
suite ring man into gentle and charitable communion with his kind. It is 
character full of interest and beautiful in its moral heroism. The three ane 
prominent female characters are Lilias, Helen and Hope; each has its own 
charming individuality, drawn by a master hand. They are all true women, 
and the development of their characters interests us deeply. There are other 
strongly marked though subordinate charaoters, that stand boldly out as 
striking examples of the author’s power. The moral of the book i»the neces- 
sity of subduing our passions; of looking on sorrow as the chastening ordina- 
tion of a higher power, and the folly and wickedness of making rash vows of 
unforgiveness and revenge. Adam Graeme is a story of powerful interest and 
of pure moral influence. We commend it to our readers. It is brought out 
in excellent style by Messrs. Garrett, Dick and Fitzgerald. 


CHESS. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
All communications intended for the Chess department should be addressed to the 
Chess Editor. 
PROBLEM LXXXIV.—From Bell’s Life.—White to play and 


mate in five moves. 
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WHITE. 
Game LXXXIV—(Sieruan Oprntye ) th game of a match lately concluded 

between Mr. Perrin, Secretary of the N. Y. Club, and the Editor. 

BLACT WHITE RLACK WHITE. 

Perrin Editor Perrin. Edilor. 
1PtoK4 PtoQh4 16 K R to Qj BtoQB4 
2K KttoBs Ptok 3 17 KtoB Kt toQ R4 (b)' 
3PtoQ4 P tks P 18 QtoQ3 Kt t-QB3 
1BtoQn4 P to K 4 (a) 19 QRtoQB Kt toK 2 
5 POQBS P tks P 20 Kt tks K P (c) P tks Kt 
6 QKt tks P QKttoB3 21 Rtks B Q to Kt 3 
7 QtoQkt3 QtoK2 22 RtoQBG K tks KRP 
8 QOQKtte Q5 Qt Q3 23 BtksKt (ch) K to Kt 
9 Q Kt to BT (ch)Q tks Kt 4 Qto B4 4 tehs dKtoR 
10 B tks K BP Senge to Q 25 K to Kt P tks R (e) 
11 Btks Kt B to Q B 5 (ch) 26 K tks R B tks R 
12 K to Kt 2 rwQ3 27 Qto Qs Bt K Kt5 
138 Blo K Kt5 (eh) K to K “8 Oto K Kt3 BtoKR4 
14 Btks KRP BtoK Kt 5 29 QtoR4 and wins. 


= 


B to K Kt 6(eh)K to B 
At the conclusion of the match the score stood: Drawn, 1; Perrin, 4 
Extitor, 5. 





NOTES TO GAME LXXXIV. 

(a) A foolish attempt to maintain a surplus Pawn, for which White paid 
very dearly. 

(b) Probably the worst move on the board, as it loses precious time. 

(c) Beautifully played. Whéther White takes RK or Kt, he gets an equally 
bad game. 

(d) This is a blunder. With proper play White should have drawn the 
from this point. Black’s correet move here was is to Kt, which would have 
rendered White’s game hopeless 
ve taken R with Q, in which case he would have re- 
mained with an R against 2, and two Pawns 


(ce) White «hould here } 





SOLUTION TO PROREEM LXX XT. 
Vi mre BLACK. 
1 BteQB7 Q tks B 
2 Kt to Q B2 and mates next move with one Knight or the other 


according to Black’s play 


SrincuLaR Discovmmy.—In 1852 a few grains of wheat were dis- 
covered in the tombs of some mummies found in the south of France, 
supposed to have been two thousand years old. These grains of 


Egyptian wheat were planted, and produced, to the surprise of every 
one, 1,200 to 1! The Government took the affair in hand, and con- 
signe d the management of it to the farmers of the Government farms 
at Rambouillet. ‘The result has been most astonishing. Each year 
the product has been magnified in such an immense proportion over 
the preceding year, that the Minister of Agriculture is now enabled 
to distribute over Frante a large quantity of this wheat to each of 
the departments gratuitously, with the instructions from the govern- 
ment farm as to the best mode of cultivation. Ata late meeting of 
the Academy of Sciences, the Baron de Menneville presented 
several stocks of this regenerated Egyptian wheat, which were six 
feet high, and bore each several fine cars. 


= 
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UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY FAIR, SYRACUSE, N. Y., OPENED 1l4tuH JULY, 1857. 





REATERS AND MOWERS | ROCESSION AROUND THE SPEAKERS’ STAND OF THE ONONDAGA FAIR GROUNDS, LISTENING TO THE OPENING ADDRESS OF MARSHAL P. WILDER, ESQ., PRESIDENT OF TUE ASSOCIATION. 


Unc within the present century, very little difference existed 
between the most approved agriculture of the time and that 
described by the most ancient writers. ‘The chief superiority of 
the moderns consists in their machinery, and in their knowledge 
of the science of the art; the last being of very recent date, and 
by no means now general among practitioners. By science, im- 
proved breeds, both of plants and animals, have been originated ; 
and by improved machinery a more perfect tillage has been pro- 
duced, and also a more complete separation, with an immense 
saving of Jabor, of the product from the soil from the refuse of 
the plant which bore it, and from all impurities. 

In nothing has the triumph of machinery been more apparent 
than in reaping and mowing machines; and the meeting of the 
United States Agricultural Society, on the 14th of July, at Syra- 
cuse, for the purpose, more particularly by competition, to test 
the value of the different inventions pertaining to these machines, 
is a most eminent acknowledgment of their vast importance 
to the agricultural interests of the entire country. In re- 
spect to magnitude of proportions, magnificence of design, and 
all the provisions made for the rigid and protracted scrutiny of 
competing machines, this present meeting surpasses all previous 
ones in the world. The New York State Society, it is true, 
made in 1851, at Geneva, a trial of reapers and mowers, and 
other implements, which has been ever since regarded as most 
thorough and useful. Its labors at that time were all that 
were demanded by the exigencies of our implement manufac- 
ture; but since then how wonderful have been our advances 
in ‘this immensely important industry! Where one reaper 
or mower was then in use we now have twenty, and each year 
gives birth to numerous inventions of greater or less utility. 

It is a curious evidence of the fertility of our mechanical inven- 
tive genius, that at the United States Patent Office at Washing- 
ton there are recorded some two hundred patents for reapers and 
mowers, and parts of these machines. One would suppose it a 
matter of impossibility to find room for one-half of this number 
of separate claims, but we have been shown a list of one hundred 





and forty-four, collected by a gentleman of this city. This very | 
large supply could, of course, have only been called out by an | 
adequate demand, aid the sales recorded upon the books of the | 
larger manufacturing firms are a sufficient indication of the very 
gencral interest which is entertained in the matter. 


Y nO ae 
Wee. 
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Since, then, we see how large are the interests involved, it will 
readily be understood that it is a subject of paramount importance, 
that the public should be advised by our leading agricultural 
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GREAT GOLD MEDAL TO BE AWARDED TO SUCCESSFUL COMPETITORS 
OF THE’NATIONAL REAPER AND MOWER TRIAL. 


Description.—On the face is Ceres (Goddess of the Earth, Patroness of Agri- 
culture) seated on athrone. In her right hand, which is elevated and extended 
forward in an attitude of invitation, she holds a wreath of honor; in her left the 
sickle, emblem of agricultural industry. In her lap are gathered various fruits. 
Her brow is crowned with the star of Empire, and her expressive countenance 
manifests her dignified rank as the impartial disposer of awards to the competi- 
tors. Around the rim of the medal is the classic wreath of laurel, and within 
this are the words, in Roman letters—‘‘ UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY — 
MpcccLi.’? 


N 





| bodies as to which machines are really worthy of their patronage, 
and, what is equally useful, which of them are not. To fulfil 
| this office in the most faithful and commendable manner, it is 
| demanded by every principle of common sense, that the jury of 

awards should not only be selected from competent and practical 

men, but that the machines should be put to the test of actual 

practice, and the strength, usefulness, economy and simplicity of 

each be thoroughly tried and fairly established, previous to any ' 
| expression of opinion on the part of the judge. ‘ 
| Convinced of the strength of this position, and desirous to 





uphold in the United States a really useful system of awards upon 
all descriptions of agricultural implements and machinery, the 
| United States Agricultural Society has inaugurated at Syracuse 
| the Grand Trial of Reapers and Mowers, the commencement of the 
| proceedings of which we have,so admirably illustrated in this 
number, the series of which we shall conclude in our next. 
| The ceremonies of opening the trial were of a highly impres- 
sive and novel description. On Tuesday morning, the 14th, the 
machines having been previously made ready and all other pre- 
liminaries arranged, the Chief-Marshal and assistants, formed into 
line the implements entered for competition, and with one of the 
fine bands of the Syracuse military companies at its head, and 
distinguished guests and officers connected with the trial follow- 
ing, the large procession of reapers and mowers was put in motion, 
and passed around the wide track inside the Onondaga County 
Fair grounds. Having made one entire circuit, the Marshal gave 
the signal for the column to halt immediately in front of the 
stand and the tiers of seats, which were covered with a dense 
crowd of spectators. The President of the society, Hon. Mar- 
shal P. Wilder, of Boston, advanced to the railing of the 
speaker’s stand, and delivered the opening address in a clear 
tone and with his usual dignified earnestness of manner. Upon 
the conclusion of his remarks, he was,greeted with the usual 
marks ot approbation ; and at once, mingling with the plaudits 
of the multitude, the melodious strains of the musical instru- 
ments broke upon the ear. The Marshal waved his baton, and 
the procession was again put in motion, and continued on its 
course around the track. 

The grounds are surrounded with thick avenues of trees, and 
upon the lawn, and almost directly in the centre of the grounds, 
is the large walnut tree so well delineated by our artist. The 
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PROCESSION OF KEAPPRS ANQ, MOWERS, FORMED IN HONOR OF THE OPENING OF THE UNITED, STATES AGRIOULIVBAL SOCIETY, PASSING THROUGH THE GOTHIC ARCH TO THE TRIAL GROUND 
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very novelty of the procession, if even the ¢xeat importance of | 


the machines composing it be not considered, renders it highly | 
interesting and a fit subject for a sketch. 
After making the detour of the grounds, the procession passed | 
out of the gates, and moved down the road leading southwards | 
from the city to the fields of trial. Our second engraving repre- 
sents the procession passing through a triumphal Gothic arch, 
which has been erected under the supervision of Mr. E. C. 
Williams, of Rochester, from plans furnished by Mr. Olcott. 
By singular good fortune a tollgate was standing on the road, 
an@ just near by the trial fields. By putting up light frames for 
the towers, and covering the body of the barn on one side 
and the house on the other with canvas, the really imposing 
structure given in our engraving was erected at insignificant cost. 
Want of space forbids our giving more details of the trial in 
the present number, but in our next, we shall dwell more par- 
ticularly upon the results obtained by the Jury and the closing 
ynatters connected with the occasion. | 


| 

EX-GOVERKNOR W. L. MARCY, LATE UNITED STATES | 

SECRETARY OF STATE. | 

Wi11aM L. Marcy, who has occupied so large a share of public | 

attention, not only in New York State, but throughout the | 

Union, was a native of Worcester county, Mass., in which 
town he was born in 1786. 

After completing his academic course in his native town, 
he entered Brown University, Providence, R. I., and graduated 
there in 1808. From thence he removed to Troy, N. Y., and 
commenced the practice of the law, having studied in the office of 
John Russell, Esq., an eminent practitioner, taking at the same 
time a prominent part in politics as a Democrat. During the 
war with Great Britain in 1812 and 1814, Mr. Marcy served as 
« volunteer in the defence of this State. He heldalieutenant’s 
commission, and did service at St. Regius, on the Canada 
frontier, and has the reputation of taking the first British flag 
captured during the war. On seizing this prize, he said, ‘‘ To 
the victors belongs the spoils.’’ This remark was afterwards 
applied to him as a political apothegm. In 1816 he wasappointed 
Recorder of the city of Troy, but was removed in two years 
afterwards, when De Witt Clinton filled the Gubernatorial office, 
Mr. Marcy having taken sides with Martin Van Buren in 
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ASCENDING STEEP GRADIENTS ON RAILWAYS. 


Subsequently he was | from many of his Hunker friends. This feeling against him 


by Governor Yates to the post of Adjutant-General | operated so far as probably to prevent his nomination for Presi- 


in 1821, and removed to Albany, where he has since 
resided. 

Mr. Marcy was for many years of his early life the 
editor of the Troy Budget. He was connected with 
that journal, we believe, from 1817 to 1823. Pre- 
vious to this he was a frequent contributor to the 
‘Troy Argus. . 

On the organization of the ‘‘ Albany Regency,”’ 
Mr. Marcy became one of the most trusty and con- 
fidential members and advisers of its head, Martin 
Van Buren. To his connection with ‘the Regency”’ 
Mr. Marcy doubtless owed most of the good suc- 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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cess which generally attended him as a political | 


leader. In 18283 he received from the Legislature 
the appointment of State Comptroller, which office 
he held for several years. In 1829 he was appointed 
one of the Associate Justices of the Supreme Court 
of the State ; but in 1831 he resigned that office in 
consequence of being elected United States Senator. 
He was in the Senate less than two years, when he 
resigned, being elected Governor of New York, in 
1832. He was twice re-elected, viz., in 1834 and 
1836; but on a fourth nomination, in 1838, he shared 
the defeat of the Democratic party, and William 
H. Seward succeeded him. 


After retiring from the executive chair Mr. Marcy 
principally devoted his attention io his private busi- 
ness, until Mr. Polk became President, in 1845. He 
was then offered and accepted the oftice of Secretary 
of War, and was considered through the four years 
of his service one the most influential members of 
Mr. Polk’s cabinet. The duties of the War Depart- 
ment during his term of service tvere arduous, and 
were discharged by him with energy and ability. 
On his retirement from the Cabinet, after the elec- 
tion of Taylor and Fillmore, Mr. Marcy exerted 
himself to heal the dissensions in the Democratic 
party of this State. Although decidedly opposed at 
that time to the free soil and Wilmot proviso move- 
ments of Van Buren and others in the Democratic 
party, Mr. Marcy urged the necessity of union as es- 
sential to success, and therefore became separated 








EFFECTS OF THE FLOOD AS EXHIBITED ON CAYUGA STREET, NEAR PLEASANT. 


dent at the Baltimore National Convention of 1852. With a 
large section of the Democratic party in this State Mr. Marcy 
was not popular; but his ability as a writer, tactician and 
statesman, was generally admitted. 

Governor Marcy acquired considerable reputation as a.diplo- 
matist and writer of State documents, from his able letter in 
reply to Gen. Scott during the Mexican war, while holding the 
ofiice of Secretary of War in Mr. Polk’s administration ; by his 
famous letter to Chevalier Hulseman on the Koszta affair, and 
his paper on privateering addressed to the governments of the 
maritime powers of Europe during his late occupancy of the 
oftice of Secretary of State. His last official document was one 
addressed to the French Minister, M. Sartiges, in reply to his 
application for indemnity in behalf of the French residents at 
Greytown who suffered from the bombardment of that town ; it 
is not yet published, but has been prenounced by those who have 
seen it a masterly letter on so insignificant a subject. Itis said 
that when Lord Napier applied to Mr. Cass for indemnity for 
the British residents of Greytown, the venerable Secret ry sent 
him his predecessor’s letter to M. Sartiges as his reply. 

Mr. Marcy was anything but courtly in his manners, and 
few would give him credit for being the hero of a decided 
romance, yet such was the case. He married the daughter of 
Benj. Knower, a rich hatter of Albany. The lady was quite 
young, and a pupil of Mrs. Willard’s School, at ‘Troy. From 
this institution, Gov. Marcy, much the senior of the young 
lady, induced her to clope. Those who saw him in his latter 
days, glum and full of snuff, can hardly realize such a reminis- 
cence. Fy 








LOCOMOTIVE FOR ASCENDING STEEP GRADES. 


We give an engraving illustrative of a new invention, by which 
it is intended that locomotives and railway trains will be enabled 
to ascend steep grades, and thus prove a more economic manner 
than the ordinary system of tunneling and embanking. A close 
examination of the engraving will give a clear idea of the inven- 
tion ; a description, however, may not be uninteresting. Captain 
Moorsom, an English civil engineer, proposes to construct a 
locomotive engine with eighteen inch outside cylinders, four feet 
driving-wheel, and twenty-four inches stroke, with boiler capacity 
sufficient to provide steam (with proper expansion gear) for a 
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speed of not Jess than twelve miles per hour on the incline, with 
a gross load ot not less than one hundred tons, including the 
weight of the engine and tender, which would probably amount 
to about twenty-eight tons. On the driving-axle of the engine 
a bevelled wheel will be fixed so as to connect by means of one 
intermediate motion with the crown-wheel on the end of the 
shaft of the screw. The driving-wheel and screw revolve in 
exact ratio to each other, so that the screw will advance exactly 
as the driving wheels advance, or, in other words, each revolution 
of the driving-wheel sends the screw forward twelve feet to seven 
inches nearly. Thus, twelve turns of the screw are made for 
every turn of the driver. Captain Moorsom believes that the 
wheel will make about thirteen thousand such revolutions per 
hour on the level, and that, when we apply the same motive 
power to turn the screw on the incline of one in twenty, the 
steam power will overcome the additional resistance arising from 
gravity and frietion of the machinery, at a speed not less than 
from one-third to one-half of that attained on the level with the 
same load. The thread of the screw will be of thirteen inches 
diameter, winding round a cylinder or shaft of seven inches 
diameter, and with a pitch of twelve and a half inches. The 
cylinder screwed will be aboyt five feet four inches long, and 
will always hold two of the rollers in its grasp at one time ; they 
will be placed three feet two inches apart from centre to centre, 
zwnd will be about eight and a half inches in diameter, and will 
revolve into a longitudinal balk of timber, and will be lubricated 
in the same way as the wheels of the carriages. The bearing 
timbers for the rollers will bea single line of balks about ten 
inches wide, by eight inches deep; thus each mile will require 
two thousand nine hundred and thirty three cubic feet of timber, 
and one thousand six hundred and sixty-eight rollers. The rails 
will be bridge rails, weighing sixty-five pounds per yard, and screw- 
ed to balks equal to a section of teninches by eight inches at the 
least. ‘The total cost per mile will be fifteen thousand dollars. 
The cost of the engine (which will carry her tender upon her own 
frame), with screw and connecting gear complete, in the shops in 
England, will be thirteen thousand dollars. The rails have no 
additional expense to bear on account of this peculiar construc- 
tion. . 

It is for our American engineers to examine into the merits of 
this invention ; if it is practicable, it is more important to us than 
to England. Our impression is that it will not answer our system 
of railway construction. 


* 

GREAT FRESHET AND DESTRUCTION OF PROPERTY 
AT ITHACA, NEW YORK. 
‘Ine picturesque village of Ithaca, situated at the head of Cayuga 
Lake, has been devastated by a freshet of extraordinary destruc- 
tiveness. The town is spread out on a plain, on the lower de- 
clivity of hills, which encircle it like an amphitheatre. Through 
the bounds of the village limits, the usual gay, languishing, 
silvery Cascadilla, Fall Creek, Five Mile Creek, the Inlet, Butter- 
mill Creek, and the Six Mile Creek find their way. As might 
be supposed, from the fact that all these streams come down the 
surrounding hills, their rise is rapid, and their currents formid- 
able, as they are broken into waterfalls and rush through dark 
ravines and wild and varied scenery. These traits are peculiar to 
the Cascadilla and Fall Creek, they having a descent of over 
five hundred feet in less than two miles, affording to Fall 
Creek six falls, varying in height from fifty to one hundred and 
twenty-seven feet in thp distance mentioned. The banks of these 
streams are high and precipitous, arched by dark frowning hem- 
locks and other evergreens. 

After a continued rain of more than a week, these streams, in 
midsummer of such fascinating interest to the tourist and to 
lovers, became swollen and turbid to an alarming extent, and on 
the night of the 17th June their long pent-up wrath broke upon 
the terrified villagers. The afternoon preceding the eventful 
evening the rain descended in perfect torrents, accompanied by 
terrific thunder, which continued thus to deluge the earth until 
aboat one o'clock, when the silence of fearful anticipation was 
broken by the announcement that one of the most important 
mill-dams in the vicinity had broken away, and the sad news 
was confirmed by the almost instantancous inundation of the 
eutire upper part of the village. 

The dam which had given way was located on Six Mile 
Creek, which, flowing east and west, passes through the town 
vearly parallel with Owego street, and at one point approaches 
within « few rods of it, this dam would have undoubtedly stood 
longer but for others higher up the stream which had broken 
away, the water coming in a body with its accumulation of logs, 
trees, 1 r, and hrushwood, hore it away. With this increase 
of volume the enraged stream came rushing « n, carryine away 
everything impeding its course and threatening nothing Jess 
than the entire destruction of the town. <A short distance below 
the dam, the creek turning a little towards the south, forms a 
slight angle: the north bank being low, the agent of destruction 
swept over it, overturning buildings, destroying gardens, bearing 
down fenecs and completely devastating everything in its course. 
Very fortunaicly for the street, at this time when its destruction 
seemed inevitable, immense quantities of drift wood collecting in 
a body in. the rear of the buildings, formed a barrier which 
threw the water back into its original channel. 

Owego strect now presented an exciting spectacle, everything 
movable was rolling and pitching in the muddy tide, the street 
in fact being converted into a river of sufficient de pth to have 
floated a light draft Mississippi steam boat. Had not the breach 
heeome clogged with drift wood, thus turning the water, the 
effect would probably have been the deiolition of the village. 

As it is, the damage to goods and furniture in cellars and lower 
rooms is immense, In the meantime the residents of Owego 
treet had little thought of the devastation going on in other 
situations, but were soon reminded of it by the tolling of bells, 
and a hurried report, that the lower end of Cayuga strect was 
being swept away and that whole families drowning. 

The danger on Owego street now became secondary, and the 
efforts of all were directed to save, if possible, the unfortunate 
victims. ‘The members of Took and Ladder Company No. 3 
were early on the on d, hestewine all the sid in thei power. 

Mier leaving Halsey Mills, the wild mass moved down. 
hearing away and crushing buildings in its course to th® Aurora 
street stone bridge, which, unable to withstand the creat pres- 
sure, gave way, precipitating several persons into the gulf be- 
neath. ‘The mass still moved on, « arrying before it the bank on the 
north side, undermining and carrying away houses, barns, shops, 
md bridges, until it reached the Clinton street bridge, where it 
rushed off in Cayuga street, cutting a new channel and destroy- 
ing everything in its way. A large number of people now 
rushed from their houses, and took refuge on the hill over 
Cayuga street bridge, which had not yet gone ; while others took 
refuge in Mofre’s sash and blind factory, between the old and 
new channels, and a number made their way up into two large 
poplar trees just back of the factory ; nor were they safe even 
there, for soon, with their shricking freight, the trees were seen 
to fall, borne down by the urrent. To add horror to the 


scene, darkness thicker and blacker than Egyptian night set in. 


‘The water mse to such a height as to overflow the principal part 


of the town to the depth of from two to five feet. 
the force af the water we need but megtigy that the boiler of a 
0-horse-power cngine, from a Morocco factory, was carried 





To exhibit | 


| near one-third of a mile, while tlie engine attached to it has not 


yet been found. 

The view we present was taken the day after the freshet, by 
Messrs. B. G. Jayne & Co., daguerrean artists, of Ithaca, and 
were procured by us for insertion in the Il/ustrated Newspaper, 
showing the enormous mass of drift wood, observable at a single 
point of interest, which rushed along with the flood. 

Such pictures illustrate better than any letter press can do the 
force of the water, the destruction it occasioned, and the appear- 
ance of the localities after the storm and its attendant evils had 
spent their fury. ‘The loss of property is estimated at one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. Three estimable citizens, 
Mather Carpenter, David Coon and Nathaniel Harley, lost their 
lives, being swept away by the water and drowned. 


A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES. 
BY J. F. SMITH. 


AUTHCR OF THE ‘‘ LAST OF HIS RACE,” ‘* THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE,”’ 
“MINNIE GREY,’’ LTC. 


CHAPTER LVII. 
Over-proud, 

\nd under-honest : in sel-assumption greater 

Than in the note of judgment.—SuaAkKESPEARE, 
THe London money market was just recovering from one of those panics which) 
like a copious bleeding, leave the patient with a more healthy pulse, but stil 
exceedingly weak, as we stated in one of our preceding chapters. More than 
thirty houses, which had dealt largely in Spanish scrip, had appeared in the 
Gazelle, and amongst the knowing « nee it was a great surprise that the bank of 
Sir John Sellem had not been included in the list; but somebow or other the 
cunning baronet still contrived to keep open the doors of his establishment, 
and met all demands upon him. Few, however, if any, suspected the means; 
his name stood too high for that. 

But there was ene danger on which he had not calculated—the maternal 
fears of the mother of the cashier, the treacherous Rebecca. Day after day she 
had presented herself in Lombard street to make inquiries after her son, and 
had as frequently been informed by the clerks that no letters had been re- 
ceived from him. Thoroughly alarmed at last, the old woman insisted on 
seeing the head of the firm and after some trouble succeeded. 

“Where is my son’? she exclaimed, passionately, the instant she looked 
face to face with his employer. ‘He told me he was to be back in three 
weeks, and it is now as many months: there has been treachery, black 
treachery, and you know it.” 

‘*My dear Mrs. Bight, how can you suppose 

“Poh !? interrupted the wowan, ** your smooth words won’t deceive me, 
Have I not heard them @ hundred time® to Miss Cheerly, at the time you were 
robbing as well as starving her ?—but I am punished,’’ she added, roeking her- 
self to and fro, ‘‘ for the part I acted.”’ 

It. was some time before the baronet could induce the angry woman to listen 
to what he called reason, pointed out the liability of letters to misearry from 
abroad, and'fivally prevailed upon her to remain pacified for a short time 
longer 

“What will your son say,’ he added, ‘ to find his prospects ruined by your 
foo ish suspicions on his return ?”’ 

The last argument shook her resolution. 

‘ Hesides,’? continued Sir John Sellem, ‘‘ what possible interest can I have in 
wishing any evil to him ’—he has always served me faithfully; in fact, no one 
is more seriously inconvenienced and distressed by his lengthened absence than 
I am.”’ 

Rebecca thought there might be some truth in that, for she had frequently 
heard the eashicr say that he was indispensible to his employer. 

“You see, therefore,’ he continued, artfully, “that if, by any accident— 
which | do not apprehend—anything fatal has occurred, my loss would be 


} 


” 





greater event 

““T can’t see that,’’ observed Rebecea, in a less angry tone. 

‘You would inherit his property,’’ added the banker, ‘* which, te my certain 
knowledge, amounts to three thousand pounds.’”’ 

If Mrs. Bieht’s maternal feelings were strong, her love of money was yet 
stronger rhe banker, with his usual acuteness, read all that was passing in 
her mind, and felt that the danger was past, at least for the moment. Rebecca 
promised to wait a week or ten days longer, in order to give Sir John time to 


an yours.’ 





write to 11es} ondent in Spain—*‘ 10 make inquiries,’’ as he said. 

In his iter to Hel-man was the following postscript— 

* Senet « : certificate of Bight’s having been shot by the Carlists, and get 
it signe ¢ English Consul at Bilboa; or, if you decide upon returning, as 
I suppe u will, bring it with you.” 

t wi med to be a busy day for the man of many schemes, but his in- 
domitatic « orgies rose with the occasion. He received innumerable letters, 
some cali in explanation of the reports affecting his solvency, others in- 
quiring att irities which had long since disappeared from his iron chest. 
It require ne slight effort of ingenuity to ward off the dangers which 


threatened; bat he did ward them off, and in most instances the misplaced 
eontlidence of his vietims remained unshaken, 

lis last visitor was Mr. Silver. 

** Really,’ sxid the baronet, as soon as he saw him, for he imagined that he 
came as usual to solicit discounts, “ money is so tight in the market, that lam 
afraid you must seck accom odation elsewhere. Not that I am particularly 
pressed,” he added, in a tone of indifference; ‘* but even the most prudent in 
these times cannot foresee what may oceur.’’ 

‘Tt is not accommodation that I require,’ interrupted his visitor. ‘ The 
next three months will either make me a wealthy man or a beggar. Now pru 
dence whispers me to provide against contingencies; I wish to deposit five 
thousand pounds.”’ 

In cash, on account?’ demanded his hearer, with surprise. 

* No; Dateh bonds to that amount for security: if anything should occur 

they would he quite safe with you?’ 


© Covtainly 
* And you will not mention the deposit to any one ?’’ 
oltoal iw creature 

* Your name aow suds too high, they will never suspect you. Hooker’s 
fair bas revived the confidence of the public, which was a little shaken 

lhe speaker ploced on the table the securities he had received from Lilini. 

“it will not be long,” said the banker, with a smile, as he signed the re 
ceipt and passed it to Mr. Silver, * before you require them. I kuow your old 


love of speculation.’ 

** | shall resist it,’’ 

* shaw !"’ 

‘| have sworn it,’? answered the old man, emphatically; “I am not quite 
the fool my friends give me credit for being. No, no,’’ he added, “ the chance 
of gaining fifty, a hundred per cent., would not tempt me to touch those 
bonds; they are my safeguard against the future.’’ 

** And mine for the present,’’ thought the banker. 

With this transaction ended the business of the day. 

By that same night’s post two letters quitted England, one written by Sir 
Joln Sellem to a banking-house in Paris, inelosing Mr. Silver’s securities, whieh 
he directed to be seld, and the proceeds remitted to him as quickly as possible; 
the other from the Count Lilini to his iriend the Colonel, It simply said— 

“Should Duteh bonds (here followed the aumbers) be offered on the Bourse, 
purchase them at any price, aud bring them to Londen. One will be 
sufficient 

Having despatched this, the Spaniard dressed himself for a party at the Earl 
of Melbourg’s 

Many persons are to be found in the world capable of forgiving an injury, 
even though it may seriously affect their interests, but few are capable of the 

ime forbearance when their vanity has been wounded, or they have been ren 


dered ridiculous in the eyes of society. Although this was not exactly the case 
with Brandon Burg—for society, properly speaking, knew very little about 

im, amd cared less—he entertained feelings of the most bitter resentment 
against the mother of Mrs. B., as he styled the Countess of Mclbourg, and only 
waited for an opportunity of showing his resentment 


It was not long before an eceasion presented itself 

ler ladyship, wi with all her fashionable weaknesses and ar - 
‘tion for her child, from whom she had been so ng 

r had © one of her frequent visits This oceurred on the merning 


terta ma etror 


1 pre 45 grand party at Melbourg House It was to be one of 
the nte of th fason 
\s a matter of course, Eugenia bad been invited; and, equally as a matter 
of course, no notice taken of her husband 
The ladies were deeply engaged in deciding what jewels the mistress of the 


house should wear, when Brandon entered the boudoir. 

** Pearls, n love,’ said the countess, without taking the slichtest notice of 
his presen sre all very well for girls, bul a married woman is expected to 
wear diamonds, which would look remarkably wellin vour magnificent black 
liniv Positively, he added you must wear diamonds.” 

Fucenia colors md looked at her husband re pro chfully. 

*] have nome he sighed 

No diamor '? repeated her visitor, in astonishment. “O Mr. Burg, 
what a reproach to your gallantry and good taste.” 

The Yankee grinned: it was the occasion he had waited for. 

Not my fault,” he replied “1 calculate she ought to have had her 
mother’s 

The ts an awkward pause. 


; ‘ rt 4 
But as General Trelawny has not given her her mother’s,”’ resumed the 


la‘ly, t is your duty to supply the éeficiency. How can you expect that 
your wile should appear in the world without the usual distinctions of birth 
and fortune ’—I am ashamed of you !’’ 
“ Are you, though said the gentleman 
You are ric 
So are you, | guess 
There was a marked emphasi« on the word “ you.’ 
Really,’* continued } latyship, concealing the uneasy feeling which his 








tone and manner excited, ‘‘you mast allow me to accompany Mrs. Burg to 
Rundle and Bridge’s. This oversight—your wife is willing to consider it one— 
must be repaired.’’ 

“T have not the slightest objection to your accompanying her to Rundle and 
Bridge’s,’’ observed the Yankee, ‘‘and buying her as many diamonds as you 
like—to pay for,’’ he added, with a coarse laugh. 

Both the ladies looked mortified and surprised. 

“It will be quite time enough,’”’ added the husband, ‘‘ for her to wear dia- 
monds when we visit together. I like to see what I lay my dollars out upon.” 

The countess felt inexpressibly disgusted. 

‘« By the by, what time are we to come to your swarrey to night ?”’ 

Lady Melbourg was too much a woman of the world to be easily discon. 
certed ; but even her self-possession was shaken by the easy assurance of 
the man. 

““T shall expect Mrs. Burg,” she replied, with great dignity, ‘‘at any hour 
her inclination permits.”’ 

‘* That’s hearty—I guess we sha’n’t be late.” 

“May I ask whom you mean by we ?”’ inquired her ladyship, with well-bred 
surprise. 

** Mrs. B. and self.’’ 

The visitor seated herself in one of the luxurious Voltaires, and, raising her 
lorgnon, eyed him for several instants with that quiet curiosity which denoted 
she had recovered her self-possession. 

‘My dear Mr. Burg,” she replied, “I have no doubt but your company 
would be considered an acquisition in any society—in America ; but in England 
we are not ured to those bursts of idiomatic eloquence peculiar to the New 
World, which may account for its being less appreciated. Neither is it the 
custom for husband and wife, like Darby and Joan, to be seen invariably 
together. I receive no gentlemen at Melbourg House unless presented by the 
earl or my son.”’ 

‘* Not by your daughter ?’’ demanded Brandon, with a sneer. 

The countess turned exceedingly pale. 

“* Look you, mother-in-law,” he continued, ‘1 can foller a trail as closely as 
a red skin—dodge a ’coon at its own game—talk toa flash of lightning, and 
argue the pint with an alligator—ain’t to be done no how, or by no means. I 
didn’t want to be your son-in-law; since it has turned out so, cuss me if I don’t 
make you own me! | ain’t spiteful,’ he added ; ‘ but you’ve riled me—my 
dander’s up! You may buy Mrs. B. what diamonds you please—only na‘ ural 
you should do so, or give her your own. At your years, though you do make 
up uncommon well, you’d look better without ’em; but you can’t soft 
sawder me.’ 

‘«Q Eugenia,’’ whispered the countess, reproachfully, ‘‘ you have betrayed 
me !’’ 

‘* Never,’’ replied the latter; ‘I detest him too much !’’ 

“Thank ye,”’? muttered the Yankee, who overheard the not very complinen- 
tary confession of his wife. 

Lady Melbourg recovered her self-possession with some difficulty. 

‘¢ And do you imagine the world will believe this ridiculous assertion ?”’ she 
asked. ‘ Your wife, it is well known, is the daughter of General Trelawny.”’ 

“His brother, you mean,’ replied Brandon. ‘It won’t do: I know all 
about it. The General told me everything but the name before I married.’’ 

‘¢T make a rule to appeal only to the motive which those I have to deal with 
can comprehend,” said the haughty lady, rising from her seat and throwing 
off all signs of weakness. ‘‘ Eugenia is my daughter. I need not blush j& 
own her.”’ 

‘« Perhaps not,’ replied her son-in-law, doubtfally. 

“« But should I do so,” continued the speaker, ‘and survive the earl, an 
of the immense wealth I have every reaxon to expect, his resentment we 
leave me with my dower only. You and Bugenia would be ihe ultimage 
losers.” 

This was not exactly true, but sufficiently plausible to answer the speaker's 
purpose. 

“Decide.” 

“Unless T am invited to your swarrey,”’ answered the American doggedly, 
I'll blow the whole affair.’’ 

“ Enougb,”’ said the lady, in a tone of resignation; ‘ I shall expect you.”’ 

*¢ And ny friend, Captain Mortimer ?’’ 

The countess could only bow her assent: anger nearly choked her. 

When Brandon descended from his wife’s boudoir, he found Albert Mortimer 
aiting for him in the billiard-room. 

‘*1ll trouble you for a pair of ponies,’’ he said. 

** For what ?”’ 

‘The two fifties. Have you forgotten our bet? Well, Iam invited, you are 
invited—so hand over the dollars.’’ 

The astute gentleman, however, did not part with his money so readily; it 
was no part of his system. 

“Rely upon it, my dear fellow,’ he replied, “they have only been mystify- 
ing you. ‘The aristocratic countess would as soon think of inviting a poor 
artist, or a member of the opposition, to one of her splendid soirées as either 
of us.”’ 

* You don’t believe me, then ?”’ 

*T doubt.”’ 

The Yankee threw open the door of the billiard-room. Lady Melbourg was 
at the same moment crossing the hall to her carriage. 

*T shall be with you airly,’’ he said. 

Hier ladyship bowed. 

** And the captain.’’ 

‘Delighted to see you both,’’ answered her ladyship, with difficulty stifling 
her rage. 

The next minute the splendid equipage drove off. Few that marked its pro- 
gress would have imagined how much unhappiness it contained. 

* Hand over the dollars,’’ exclaimed the American, with a chuckle. 

Albert paid him, and ‘at the same time made a memorandum in his nete 
book, which we will read for the satisfaction of our readers. 

‘Due one hundred pounds, with interest, from the Right Honorable the 
Countess of Melbourg.’’ 


= 


CHAPTER LIX. 


J wandered through the gorgeous roome, 

’Mid silken robes and waving plumes ; 

And there were bright and living rays 

Parting from woman". love-lit eyes, 

Which far outshone the diamond's blaze— 

Than ocean's pearla a richer prize, 

For beauty hath a priceless spell, 

As manhood feels, and poets tell. —AuTHOR's SCRAP-noOK, 
Wuew the Countess of Melhourg quitted the house of her daughter, the child 
she dared not own, it was to take a drive in the Park in order to collect her 
shattered spirits, for the diseovery Of her secret annoyed her greatly by placing 
her in the power of one whom she had quite tact enough to perceive she had 
offended beyond forgiveness. 

During her ride the lady turned over in her busy brain a Yuandred projects 
and excuses to reconcile her husband and son to the presence of the obnoxious 
Mr. Brandon Burg at her party. All were given up in turn as impracticable ; 
and just as she was about to abardon herself to despair, accident came to her 
assistance in the person of her sister-in-law, the dowager Marchioness ofeCat- 
tessey, whose equipage she encountered in the ring. 

At asi n from the occupants the two carriages drew up. 

* Have you heard the news ?’’ demanded the marchioness, eagerly. ‘ I never 
saw my brother so excited in my life.’’ 

The heart of the wife beat anxiously, and but for her rouge she must bave 
betrayed her agitation. 

** Well, then, my love, our dear friend the Baroness Wenbank is dead, and 
there will be another election.”’ 

lady Melbourg threw herself back in her carriage with a sich of relief. 

By the death of the baroness, a peeress in her own right, her son, who had 
twice contested the county of Cumberland with the viscount, and beaten him, 
was now called to the upper house. These successive defeats had been the 
most mortifying circumstances in the eatl’s political lile 

On her return home Lady Melbourg found her husband in no very amiable 
humor. The pvssibility of a third defeat was more than he eould contemplate 
with patience. 

“You bave heard the news, I presume ?’’ he said. 

Her ladyship emilingly admitted that she had heard it. 

“IT wish it had occurred a week since,’ continued his lordship. ‘‘ Your 
marked attention to the beautiful Mrs. Branden Burg, and equally marked 
inattention to her husband, will, | presume, induce him to use his influence 
against us. Masham, my steward, informs me that he commands a hundred 
votes at least.”’ 

‘*The man is such an uncouth animal,’’ replied the peeress ; ‘‘ besides, I 
only acted by your direetion.”’ 

* Confoundedly provoking,” 
him, 1 fear 

It is dene already,’? observed her ladyship calmly; “the bear’s muzzled. 
The instant I heard of the death of the barenes I drove to make a morning 
call on Mrs. Brandon Burg; fortunately het 


muttered the peer. “Too late to conciliate 


husband was in the drawing 


room 
‘Surely, Harriet, you did not——” 
* Allude to the election,’’ interrupted his wife; ‘my dear lord, do you 


imagine I am so poor a tactician? Certainly not; on the contrary, 1 chatted 
on every subject but polities. On leaving, I merely observed that J should ex 
pect to see ther both at an early hour.”’ P 

* Admirable !"’ exclaimed the earl 

At night a crowd of curious idlers had gathered in front of the splendid 
mansion of the Farl of Melbourg, to witness the arrival ot the quests. As the 
equipages drove up and deposited their fair or wrinkled burdens, « xpressions 
of admiration or sarcastic observations broke from the spectators, to the solemn 
indignation of the policeman on dwjy, and wrath of the flunkic who, by some 
peculiar process of reasoning, considered their own personal dignity olfended 
by any disparaging remarks upon those whose livery—we beg parce n of the 
shoulder-knot fraternity for the inadvertency; whose uniform we should have 
written—they condescended to wear g 

It was the Yankee’s first introduction to really fashionable soeiety, and evi n 
his exaggerated ideas of self importance cooled down wi en he found himecl! in 
the midst of all that was great and illustrious in England 
however, did not last long: nothing is so elastic as impudenee. 

The countess received her daughter as she would have received any other 
acquaintance or friend, bowed to Brandon, and introduced him to the earl, 
who, to the astonishment of Albert Mortimer, shook him cordially by the hand 
The speculative gentleman began to fe@ mystified ; 

Well,”’ said the pwner of Burg Hall, looking row: d him 

that you are handsomely located here. It ain't 
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at Washington, or the Astor at New York, but is sartinly a considerably | 
handsome fix.’’ 

The idea of comparing Melbourg House with an hotel at New York was 
something so original, that a!l who heard him, except his wife, felt, highly 
amused. Her position was most paintul. 

‘““Thave no doubt,” answered the earl blandly, ‘‘but your taste could 
suggest vaiuable improvements.”’ 

* Well, I think I could.” 

An officer of the Guards, who was standing near, begged him to enlighten 
them. 

‘« Well,”’ replied Brandon, delighted with the opportunity of holding forth 
and giving the Britishers a rub, ‘‘the rooms are really first chalk; but the 
picters aint by no means up to the mark—too old and shabby for such really 
stunning frames.”’ 

‘‘Poubtless they are all quite new in the place you named,”’ 
gentleman. 

“ Quite !”’ 
years.”? 

“ Not a smile moved the aristocratic features of the owner of the mansion. | 
He had made up his mind to suffer martyrdom, and he endured it most honor- | 
ably. 

In the course of the evening Lilini was introduced to Brandon and his wife. 
The fermer had just made one of those terrible contre-temps which stung the 
proud heart of Eugenia to the quick; the gentleman had been presented to the 
Spanish ambassador, who, like most of the diplomatists who seek our shores, 
could not speak a word of the language of the people he came to reside amongst. | 
His excellency expressed the satisfaction he felt in making the acquaintance of 
Signor Burg, in French | 

‘Merci !”? exclaimed the Yankee, delighted to display his acquirements in 
ame language, of which he had picked up a smattering during a residence 
mada; ‘ Monsieur est épagneul.”’ 
onsieur is a spaniel !’’ 
titter became general. 
agnol !’? said Albert Mortimer, with difficulty preserving his gravity as 
he corrected him. 

‘* Espagnol !”? repeated Brandon; ‘+ tout leméme chose. You comprehend ?”? 
he added, addressing the ambassador, who looked unutterably indignant. 

Lilini explained to his astonished compatriot the unintentional error of the 
gentleman. His excellency smiled, as men of the world smile when they have 
have been stung, but fear the ridicule more than the pain of the wound, and 
immediately withdrew. 

He had no wish to come a second time in contact 
his French. 

In order to stifle the ridicule as much as possible, the ear! conducted his 
obnoxieus guest to the card-room, and absolutely endured three rubbers of 
whist to keep him quiet. To a proud inan it was paying very dearly for the 
chance of catching a few yotes: but what will not vanity submit to. 
ved from the presence of her hushand, Eugenia began to breathe more 
; She had accepted the arm of the count, to the great annoyance of | 
aptain Mortimer, who felt a fiend-like pleasure in her repeated humiliations, 
the tour of the rooms with him. Her beauty attracted universal 
Several times she heard the whispered question of—‘‘ Who is that 
creature ?”? 
answer mortified her. It was generally, ‘‘ The wife of that extraordinary 
man; or, ‘ofthat very odd person who called the Spanish ambassador a 
spaniel, 


»bserved a 


repeated Brandon proudly; ‘‘ changed with the carpets every three | 
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with either the Yankee or 























ish society,’’? she observed, addressing her companion, ‘‘ must appear 
very duil to you after that of the Continent.’’ 


‘On the contrary, I prefer it,’’ replied Lilini. ‘‘ In Germahy it is trop glacé; 


in France (rop libres and in Spain trop triste. But why doltell youthis? You 
are, doubtless, well acquainted with the Continent.” 

‘*No. J was born in India.” 

‘Tam aware of it,’’ replied the count. 

The lady looked surprised. 

“Tam an old, very old friend,’’ he continued, ‘‘ of General Trelawny. whom 


I saw lately at the Grange, and made the acquaintance of your charming 
iadaaes 39 
At the name of Bella the brow of the haughty lady darkened. 


he is a lovely and interesting virl,’’ added the speaker. ‘* Her beauty of 
that quiet English character which grows upon you. You have, doubtless, 
heard of her engagement to Harold Tracy.’’ 
Kugenia inclined her head. She felt too angry to speak. 


‘They will wake an admirable pair.’ 
\ scornful simile lit the features of his hearer for an instant, an@ then dis- 
ppeared. Evanescent as was its presence, the count marked it, and that 








iile revealed to him her whole heart—its coldness, selfishness, and duplicity. 











here is chord to touch,’ he thoucht: “the consent must be w rung | 
from her pride and shame.” 

Brandon Burg, tke most of his countrymen, had a great idea of what he 
called the reciprocity system. He had been invited to the earl’s, and it ap 
peared only just that he should, to quote his own elegant expression, stand 

! 1 in return ; the card table had put him in great good humor—he had 


i every rubber. 
my lord,’’ he said, thrusting his winnings into his pocket, 


“ Well, 
ion that it is only right men of our stake iu the country should reciprocate 


%) opin- 


with one another. Mrs. B. wants to give a swarrey. Now, if your lordship 
and her ladyship will dine with us, I shall be most happy to give you a chance 
of getting your dollars back.’’ 


fo the astonishment of all who heard the invitation thus strangely given, it 








Was at once accepted by the haughty peer. 

“ And bring your son with you,’’ added the gentleman, nodding to the vis- 
count, 

lhe idea of that young nobleman being brought anywhere was really too good 
a jest not to cireulate through the reom. 

*Teannot comprehend it,” observed Captain Mortimer, who was present, to 
one of the opposition members, who, being out of office, as a matter of course 
Was a staunch patriot. 

The gentleman smiled. 


Your friend,”’ he replied, ‘ is certainly very eccentric, but then he is rieh.”’ 
“Very rich,’? repeated Albert. 
‘Aud has property in Cumberland 
‘* Nearly all of it.” 

“A hundred to one, then, but Melbourg (oes bring his son with him 
tinued the ML. P. © Ttold you so. He has just shaken hands 
burg. No doubt he will be the new member.’ 

A sudden light broke in upon the officer. The mystery seemed explained ; 
and, as far as the earl and the viscount weré ¢ sncerned, it certainly was so. 

‘*New member,” he repeated ; “ perhaps IT may have a word to say to 
that.’’ 


, 


con 
with Mr. Brandon 





ere ¥ one more person in the room whe ertained the same 





id the hero of the nielt, for such Brandon must be considered, 

after the sensation he had created ; “ every thing considered, I ain’t dissatisfied 

with my visi J intend you to give your swarrey, Mrs. B.,’’ he added, “and 

do it handsomely, this night week. The Melbourgs will dine with us.’’ 
‘Dine with us !’? repeated his astonished wil 








‘I ealeulate, Mrs. B.,’’ observed her husband, that my English is per 
fectly lucid, whatever my French may be. I shall never forget,’’ he added, 
bursting into a coarse laugh, ‘‘how the little ambassador stared when I called 
him a spaniel instead of a Spaniard.’’ 


You could not have been introduced into society under more favorable 


auspices,’’ observed Albert Mortimer; ‘‘Mrs. Burg’s beauty and your wealth 
have made quite a sensation. The approaching election will enable you to 
make wood your vantage ground.”’ 


“What election ?”’ 
“ Wor the county—the viscount is a candidate. 
“He a candidate !’? exclaimed the owner of Burg Hall, in a tone of contempt ; 
why, the spoon has no more stuff in him than g dead alligator. I see now 
why the earl tried the soft-sawder dodge ; but met his match, I guess. 
! shall stand for the « ounty myself, 7 
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| abduction of Miss Cheerly and Nancy, it was 
econdary importance, even if it should be brough inst him. 

The buronet’s first inquiry was for the certificate of the ¢a-hier’s death 
It was handed? to him, witnessed, as he had requested, by the British Consul 
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But her grief was greatly moderated by the information that the savings of 
her son were to be immediately transferred to her keeping 
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wish bonds were 





vance of two and a half per cent. Fortune certainly seemed to favor the bold 
LIne ¢ peculation played by Sir Jolin Sellem and his sleeping partner in the 
tnsaction, Helsman. The gentlemen congratulated each other warmly on the | 
improvement in their prospects 
** Three months more.’’ said the banker, “‘and we shall realize.’’ 


, Not before they are at par,’’ objected the captain : a few weeks more or 
ess Can't make much difference.’ 
rhe first thought of the securities he had lishonestly appropriated—the lat 
of the increased gain 
Patience, pat ’ murmured Lilini, as he sat in his solitary apartment 


ter 





the Clarendon ‘those who sew must wait before they can expect to 
reap How time lags when expectation presses on his w ing The last week | 
J A tence has appeared longer than months of suffering which pre 
ed it } 

i 


A visitor was announced : it proved tg be his friend the Colonel, from Paris. 

“ Have you succeeded ?”’ eagerly demanded the Count. 

The Frenchman opened his pocket-book, and placed in his hand one of the 
Dutch bonds, No. 3,871, first series. 4 

‘“<T have it here,”’ exclaimed the Spaniard, joyously ; “‘ the weapon is in my 
hand, and the moment has arrived to strike the blow !’’ J 3 M 

‘‘T obtained it yesterday,’ observed his visitor, ‘and lost no time in bring- 
ing it over.’’ 

The Spaniard shook him by the hand. 

Great was the astonishment and consternation that same day at the Mansion 
House, when Mr. Silver applied to the Lord Mayor for a warrant against Sir 
John Sellem, baronet and banker of the city of London, on a charge of having 
feloniously disposed of certain securities placed in his hands for safety. The 
evidence was so complete, and application being made on oath, that the chief 
magistrate felt himself compelled to grant it. 

The news soon spread, and causing a panic, produced a run upon the bank. 
Sir John and Captain Helsman were quietly discuseing their prospects in the 
private room of the former, when the rush commenced. At first the clerks 
considered the presence of one or two customers who demanded their balance 
of the accounts as a coineidence ; but when the one or two became many, and 
the many became clamorous, they saw that the game was up, and called their 
employer, whose nerve even at that moment did not forsake him. 

‘Really, gentlemen,” he said, “this is most unexpected. 
to——” 

He was interrupted by a cry of ‘‘ pay! pay!” , 

‘« Certainly I will pay,” replied the banker, hoping by audacity to calm what 
he trusted would prove only a temporary panic. . 

He advanced to a large iron safe, built in the wall, the key of which, like 
the one in the private room, never quitted his possession. Just as he was on 
the point of opening it, an elderly gentleman pushed through the crowd till he 
reached the counter, and loudly demanded his securities. . 

On hearing the word, the guilty man turned pale. 

‘* My scrip and railway shares !”’ shouted the speaker. 

‘« Where are Silver’s bonds??? demanded one of the few who had been for- 
tunate enough to obtain their money. 

‘¢ Sold in Paris !’’? answered a second. 

‘* Didn’t you hear what passed at the Mansion-house ?"’ cried a third. 

When the officers arrived to arrest the delinquent, they found it necessary 
to send for a body of police, in order to protect the banking-house from the in- 
dignation of the public. Hundreds were ruined, and imprecations loud and 
deep were not spared upon the author of their downfall. 

‘*Surely,”’ said Helsman, when the culprit retired from the bank to his pri 
vate room, ‘‘ you have never been fool enough to appropriate the securities 
intrusted to your keeping ?’’ 

*¢ All of them.”’ 

“ Then everything is lost ! 

** Everything.”’ 

The word was uttered as calmly as if the discovery in no way affected the 
speaker. 

** You will at least, I trust, act honorably by me,’ 
‘and deliver to me my share of the serip ?’’ 

‘¢ Not a bond,’’ replied the baronet, calmly ; ‘‘ Il am now a bankrupt, if not 
a felon, and dare not increase the difficulties of my position by showing un- 
due preference to any single creditor. Besides,’’ he added, ‘the larger the 
dividend on my estate, the better my chance. 

‘Give me those purchased with my own money,’’ urged his confederate. 

To this demand, which certainly had a greater show of reason, the baronet 
turned a deaf ear ; observing that the transactions had been mutual ones, and 
that the court of bankruptcy must now decide. \ 7: ; were rising high when 
the officers made their appearance. 

By one of those extraordinary discrepancie® 
which Sir John Sellem was charged was a bailab’ » 
the case before the Lord Mayor, he found friends 
and was left at large ; but every step was watche 
held the strings of his destiny—one who could at 
him to Newgate for a yet more serious offence. 

We need not say that we allude to the Count Lilini. 

There were two persons who, in the midst of his disgrace and misfortunes, 
still continued to manifest great interest in the affairs of the banker. Strange 
to say, they were his lawyers, Messrs. Wigget and Tye : who had had too many 
transactions with him of a confidential character to feel quite at their ease. 
When we say at their ease, we mean really at Mr. Wigget’s ease ; for, as our 
readers may recollect, the little man was the soul, and his partner the body 
the firm ; the only signs he ever gave of having an opinion, were to confirm 
those of the former. 

*“ Ugly, very ugly 
had concluded a full statement of his affairs ; 
very imprudent ?”’ . 

“The demon of speculation tempted me,’’ replied the baronet ; “and could 
I have delayed the discovery of the means by which I sustained my credit a 
few months longer,.all would have been well. I could have replaced every 
shilling of the securities, and still remained a richer man than ever.’’ 

‘-It was tempting, wasn’t it, Tye? 

Very,” replied his partner. 

‘What I can’t make out is Silver’s agency in the affair,”’? resumed the bank- 
rupt. ‘When he left the bonds in my hands he gave %né to understand he 
should not require them for three months at least. Fool that Iwas to be 
gulled by him !”’ 

‘¢ Set on, I should think,’’ observed Mr. Wigget 

** Decidedly set on,’’ answered Tye. 

«The question is by whom, and that it is my wish you should discover. I 
am a poor man now, but can still pay those who ” 

The head partner of the legal firm interrupted the speaker by entreating 
him not to hurt his feelings by an allusion to money with him. His name 
and credit stood as high as ever. ** Does it not?’’ 

** Quite,’’ answered the echo 

‘* Have you no suspicions ?’’ demanded the former. 

His client admitted that he had. : 

‘ And against whom do they point ?” 

‘* My late cashier.’’ 

‘* Wigget repeated the words ‘ late cashier’’ in a tone of satisfaction. 

‘* Yes, he was aware of a certain power of attorney, which you drew up and 
witnessed, to sell out of the three per cents. the sum of twenty thousand 
pounds stagding in the name of the late Captain Cheerly. The rascal con 
trived to obtain possession of certain letters. It is impossible to say into 
whose hands they have fallen; perhaps into Miss Cheerly’s: if so, | may ex 
pect no mercy.’’ 

‘* You will be transported ?”’ gasped the lawyer. 

‘Tam afraid we shall ” 

Tt is needless to say that the man of law promised to use every exertion to 
discover whether the su picions the banker were well founded or not—hi 
own safety was at 

rhe parties were left together. 

* Likely to prove rather a complicated affair,’’? observed Mr. Tye, who, as 
our readers are aware, never interfered in business of any kind—that is, so far 
as their clients were concerned: but he kept the books and the cash account, 
and all cheques were signed by him 
** Easily got over,’ answered lis partner, with affected indifference 
* Glad to hear it.”’ 

‘By the by,’’ added the former, “ Iam going into the city respecting Ince’s 
affair of the mortgage, and shall require cash. You may as well give me 
a blank cheque. I can fill it up with what sum I require.’ 

For the first time since they had been together, Mr. Tye objected to do as he 
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requested; it was such an irregular way of doing business; it confused hi 
accounts. 
Give me one for my own expenses, then,’ sullenly answered the little 
reith. 
Certainly How much ’ 
Mr. guet named a sum which amounted to exactly half the balance of 


their joint account at their banker’s, which, singular as it may appear, wa 
not Su Julm Sellem’s. For several years they bad not had a shilling in hi 
hands. 

His partner fille! 
per ne 


up the cheque and handed it to him with asmile. Few 
had they witnessed the transaction, would have imagined that it was 
Virtually a dissolution of partnership that had been signed between them. 
* Hang it !’? whispered Wigget, “‘ the book debts are worth something.’’ 
‘Great expenses in collecting them,’’ replied Tye, in the same under tone. 
‘There are the office fittings.’’ 

Balanced against loss of business,” replied the former. 
that 1 have behaved very handsomely to you.’’ 
Why, you old hypocrite——”’ ‘ ; 

The word had no seoner escaped the lips of the little man, than the placid 
features of his partner suddenly changed. Vlacing one hand upon the bell, he 
pointed with the other sternly to the door 


“It?s my opinion 


*] have hanged a man.’’ he said for a less insult.”’ 
‘Lhe litth lawyer, whom every one considered a sort of tyrant over the 
quiel, respectable Mr. Tye, marched out of the room 
I must look out for another partner,’’ the remaining member of the firm 


quietly observed, as soon as he was alone. “I have long suspected Wigget’s 
fate was too intimately connected with Sir John’s for him to escape.”’ 
The first care of the bustling little lawyer was to cash the cheque he had 


received; that done, he proceeded to the Belgian consul’s, and took out a pars- 
port, aftr which he dined in the city, where, meeting an intimate friend, he 
borrowed a considerable sum of money of him 
Unforiunately for Wigget, the gentleman was a member of the same profes 
sion as himeelt 
Pusine ix busines * thought the borrower, as he pockete «i the cash 
That same night he started for Octend 


lew travellers who have passed through Belgium in winter, would imagine 


that We quiet little town of Ostend during the season is one of the most aris 
tocratic little watering-places in Europe : 
It not. however, of its visitors, native or foreign, that we are about to 


write, but of the colony of English established there. 

What Alsatia was in the middle ages, Ostend is at the present time—a refuge 
for men of desperate character; a sanctuary for any one who can prove to the 
police that he possesses the means of living, and has not arrived under a false 
name. 

Murder, we believe, is the only crime excepted 


This is a dreadful state of things, hut not more dreadful than true. By some 





extraordinary Oversight, no treaty of extradition exists between the two coun 
tries: consequently the place abounds in fraudulent debtors, rufiay bank- 
rupts, and clerké who have committed breach of treet. 





It is not many days since one of the authorities of the town pointed out to 
us an English felon seated at a public table; and what made the circumstance 
still more extraordinary, the two detectives sent over by the firm he had 
plundered, in the hope of arresting him, were dining at the same table. 

Such a state of things ought not to be permitted to exist, and we trust to see 
it speedily changed. 

Representations have already been made to the Home-office, we are aware, 
upon the subject. 


CHAPTER LXI 
Formed to enjoy—with longings all repressed, . 
Led by our spirit’s law—life’s first essay 
Is happiness! Still in the future blest, 
The past forgot—we give our hearts a prey 
To expectation ! happier did we rest ; 
And if not pleased, yet passive—our brief day 
Is quickly summed. Then leave thy hopes and sorrow 
To him who gives, and may withhold to-morrow.—Dr,. W. Beattir. 
‘* Honesty is the best policy.’ There is much wisdom in old proverbs ; for a 
proverb is a thing born of experience, and the only child, perhaps, which never 
yet deceived its mother’s expectations. 

Proverbs are like sign-post:, which those who have gone before us in the 
path of life have kindly erected where cross-roads meet, to poigt the way that 
future travellers should take, and it is not the least folly of the age to scoff at 
and disregard them. 

Society at the present day, like a highly pampered steed, has taken the bit 
between its teeth ; the rein of prudence is powerless to check its mad career. 
Speculation is the ignis fafuus we all pursue—the idol we profanely worship, 
and the sacrifice hourly offered on its altar is the happiness of its deluded 
votaries. 

Unlike most other shrines, the temple of the terrible demon is situated in a 
valley so profound, that the road which leads to it is more than ordinarily 
precipitous. Once fairly entered on it, few find sufficient nerve to retrace 
their steps. Not even the monuments which mark their route—the wrecks of 
blighted reputations, homes destroyed, hearts estranged, and the still more 











fearful records of human justice, which, despite its blindness, does sometimes 
strie—can arrest the dupe, who still continues to rush headlong madly on till 
he sinks midway or reaches the glittering portal to perish only in the ashes on 


its threshold. 

‘* Honesty is the best policy.’’ Such, doubtless, was the tardy conviction of 
Sir John Sellem when he found himself a dishonored bankrupt—beggared in 
fortune as well as character—in the city of merchant princes, where he had 
once held up his head so proudly. Like many, he had borne the secret con- 
of crime unmoved, but shrank from its publicity—the glance of 
cold contempt, and the sneers of a world no longer the dupe of his vices, his 
pretensions to integrity. The mask had fallen, and with it his firmness. Ex- 
posure had turned the steel to clay. 

By one of those extraordinary discrepancies which disgrace our commercial 
code, the offence with which he was charged was a bailable one, and he still 
remained at liberty. As the day for his second examination at the Mansion 
House approached, the baronet *had serious thoughts of flight; a step which 
the counsels of Mr. Tye—who, since the abrupt dissolution of partnership 
between himself and Wigget, had shown himself perfectly competent to con- 
duct the intricate business of his office—alone dissuaded him from. 

‘* You really have very little to fear, my dear Sir John,’’ observed the 
cunnirg lawyer. ‘There will be a trial, of course, and most probably a con- 
viction; in fact, I do not see how the last can be avoided, but the punishment 
will be light—a year or two’s imprisonment, certainly not more.’’ 

The wretched man groaned and hid his face with his hands. 

** Tt will be my death,’’ he murmured. 

‘* Nothing of the kind,’’ continued his adviser. ‘‘ Your rank, sympathy for 
your family, for a name once so highly respected, will procure you certain 
indulgences, and the period passed, you can commence the world again, which, 
like a prulent man, you have doubtless preserved the means of doing.’’ 

To this last observation, which was doubtless intended as a feeler, his client 
made no reply. 

“There ought to be perfect confidence between us, 
sententiously, 

‘* Toere is, I trust,’? muttered the bankrupt. 

Mr. Tye gave a dry, dissatisfied cough. 

‘*T, at least, possess the means of paying largely for any professional 
assistance I may require,”’ said Sir John. 

A benignant smile appeared upon the placid features of the former. In his 
knowlecge of human nature he had never doubted it, but it was pleasing to 
ehear it confirmed; and he proposed, as eventualities, like life, were uncertain 
that his client should pay a certain sum on account. We scarcely need 
observe that it was a large one, his affairs being so exceedingly complicated. 

** Where is Wiewet ?”? ir quired the baronet, as soon as the monetary trans- 
action was settled. 

‘In Belgium, I believe,’ replied his late partner. ‘‘ With all his cleverness, 
he was but a ehicken-hearted fool. There was no real danger.’’ 

‘* Are you sure, quite sure of that?’ eagerly demanded Sir John. 

* Quite!’ answered the lawyer. ‘‘I know he tcvok alarm at something con- 
cerning Miss Cheerly’s affairs, the particulars of which, as a matter of course, 
I know nothing about—never meddle in such transactions. I have made the 
inquiries you directed,’’ added Mr. Tye; ‘‘ the young lady has decidedly quitted 
London, and it is more than likely retired to the Continent.’ 

The bankrupt drew a long breath, like one who feels himself suddenly 
relieved from pain. 

As our readers are well aware, Miss Cheerly had not left England, and there 
was one watching her interests whom, with all their cunning, both the lawyer 
and his client would find it dificult to baffle—the Count Lilini, who, on the 
ver y the conversation we have related took place, wrote a long letter to 
Harry Burg, impressing on him the necessity of the yeung lady’s being in 
London for the next examination of Sir John. 

‘Tecan see the trace,’ he added, “of the criminal means by which the 
orphan has been plundered of her fortune: as yet the clue is imperfect, but a 
few days, I trust, will place it in my hands.’’ 

Immediately on the receipt of the letter, Miss Cheerly, before deciding on the 
steps she should take, consulted General Trelawny, whose mind was at once 
made up 

“The count is a man of honor,” he said, “and ineapable of deceiving you : 
his instructions must be followed to the letter. We will at once proceed to 
London. There is much in the continued silence of Mrs. Brandon Burg that I 
cannot comprehend. I have watched Bella’s look of agony, morning after 
morning, when the post arrived, and no letter from her sister. Harold, too, is 
changed; the «mile of hope is changed to the pale, anxious expression of doubt 
and incertitude, What can it mean?’’ 

Although his hearer longed to explain the terrible positiow in which her 
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> added the lawyer, 














friend was placed, the promise she had mace kept her silent. 

‘It was only the other day,’’ continued the anxious father, ‘‘ when T spoke 
with her concerning her marriage, that she burst into tears and quitted the 
room. lLmust Know all: the time for disguise is past.’’ 

ja London, | bave no doubt,’’ added Miss Cheerly, “ all will be explained,’’ 
The studied silence of Eugenia, her absolute refusal to reply to the letter of 
her sister and our hero, had produced on the susceptible minu of the former all. 
the effect the heartless woman calculated. lier peace was gone. The vision 
of happiness which, for a moment, smiled upon her, appeared now remote as 
ever. She possessed no means of compelling her sister to release her from her 
vow; and, unless released, religion and honor forbade her to bestow her hand 
here ler affections had so long been placed. 

It was in vain that Harold Tracy urged the weakness of such an obligation, 

and pleaded, with all a lover’s eloquence, the folly of permitting it to prove a 


bar to their mutual happiness; Bella was not to be convinced. Their last 
chance, therefore, was in the promise of Lilini. 

As soou as our hero heard of the General’s intended departure for London, he 
cecided on accompanying him, and it was arranged that they should quit the 
Grange the next day. Sir Mordaunt and his sister promised to follow them as 
soon as the town-house of the former could be prepared for their recep- 
tion 

Voor Naney felt a vague misgiving when informed that her friend was about 
to return, even under the protection of such powerfal friends, to the huge city 
where they had -ulfered so mnuch, and, but for the prospect of speedily becom- 
1s mother, would have gone with her: nothing but a sense of duty to her 
unborn infant restrained her. Miss Cheerly promised to write daily, smiled at 
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her fears, recommended her to the care of Kit, and bade her farewell. 
“Tfanything should oceur,”’ observed the wife, as she saw her depart, ‘I 
shall never be happy agatn.’’ 


‘* You alarm yourself,’’ replied her husband, soothingly ; ‘* with Harold Tracy 
and Harry Burg to watch over her, she may dety the malice of her enemies.”’ 

«7 trust so.’ : 

‘* Loye is a jealous protector.”’ 

“Love!’’ repeated Nancy, with that pretty liitle air of surprise, which 
indicates that those who use it are not gstonished in the least. ‘ What do 
you mean?” 

‘Do vou think Tam blind ?’ exclaimed Kit, laughingly, “ or have forgotten 
the symptoms after having passed through the disease What do I mean! 
What do Jdlarry Burg’s attention—his morning calls, his walks with Miss 
Cheerly, his whispered adieus at the garden-gate, mean? You thought your- 
self exceedingly sly, no doubt,’ he added in the same good-humored strain, 
“in keeping a secret from me.’’ 

‘‘ Only for a time,”’ answered his wife. ‘“‘ Emma thought her acquaintance 
with her lover of too recent a date for their engagement to be made public.’ 

“They are engaged, then !’’ interrupted her husband 

“You know how sensitive she is to the slightest breath of reproach.’’ 

** Keproach | why, slander itself could not find a .ault to reproach her with,’’ 
said the honest carpenter; “her heart and mind rival each other in purity. 
The man she has chosen is worthy of her.” 

Like an honest husband, the speaker promised to guard the secret till Miss 
Cheerly herself thought proper to reveal it to him. 

(To be continued.) 


‘ 








In Hornellsville, N. Y., a few days ago, people were attracted by 
cries to the house of a man named Hogan, and found that he had tied up his 
little girl, only two years old, in a shoe-box, where she was almost starved, 
having been igept there forty-eight hours, naked and’covered with bruises, 
and in the act of beating her! A crowd rapidly gathered, when his house 


was demolished and himself treated to a coat of tar and feathers. Nota 
me” was found to defend the culprit, but many wished it h night, 
vat fuller satisfaction could have been had on one so ri¢hly con- 


gu punishment. 
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VIEW OF TITE BATTLE, CORNER OF ELIZABETILAND BAYARD STREE(S, SIXTIC WAKD, BDEIWEEN, TIP * BOWERY BOY i’ ND ‘' DVAD RABBITS.’’ SCENE BEFORE Tili, BXESTION OF THE _B\RRICAD : 
AS WITNESSED BY OUR OWN ARTIST. 


THE RIOT IN THE SIXTH WARD. around its angle was done all of the hardest fighting. Here for into convenient sizes by boys, an] used with effect as deadly 
three hours the Deu! Rabbits and the Bowery Boys kept up a/| missiles. A good deal of strategic ability was displayed by 
Tar riot which occurred in the Sixth Ward, on Saturday night, | skirmish whici would have done honor to a stormed city, each | the Bowery Boys, when the Dead Rabbits came down Bayard 
July 4th, between the Dead Rabbits and Bowery Boys, was | party for a moment victorious, and then resuming their respec- | street towards Mulberry, for there they were very effectually 
the most tatked of fight among the many which have dis- | tive positions. The Bowery Boys endeavored to drive their | annoyed by brickbats, which were thrown over the angle of 
graced our city. One of our artists happened, at the height of | opponents back towards Centre street, the Deal Rabbits to drive | the corner. 
this affair, to be passing in the vicinity, and his attention was | the Bowery Boys back to their head-quarters. At no time was The combatants, fatigued with the use of ordinary missiles, 
attracted by the distant sound of pistols firing, and the hurrahs | there more than seventy-five or a hundred men enfaged, but | finally introduced firearms, and shots were frequently ex- 
of the mob. Proceeding down Canal street he soon found him- | towards the close of the conflict the crowds of people and excited | changed on both sides. Ag the fight continued, the passions 
self involved in the conflict, and after some difficulty picked out | spectators in the cross streets, particularly towards the Bowery, | of those engaged becam?2 nore and more excited, which was 
a tolerably safe place, from which he could view the contest and | were immense, continually swaying to and fro, and occasionally | greatly increased by the bearing oif from time to time of th 
make notes. As a result of his enterprise, we have the two pic- | adding to the awful character of the moment by yells and exe- | wounded covered with blood, many often presenting the most 


—— 


tures on this page, which are as literal as daguerreotypes. ‘The | crations. ghastly spectacle. 
first picture shows the front on Elizabeth street, looking down There was a pile of bricks on Elizabeth and another on Bay- The cry was tinally raised for the erection of barricades 








Bayard. This corner was the key to the whole position, and | ard, as will be seen in our engraving ; these bricks were broken | whereupon the Bowery boys seized a number of hose car- 
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BARRICADE IN BAYARD STREET, 





TAKEN Al TUF HEIGHT OF THE BATTLE BY OUR OWN ARTIS, WHO, AS SPECTAYCR, WAS PRESENT AT THE FIGHT, 
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riages and carts standing in Elizabeth street, 
and the Dead Rabbits grocers’ wagons, old barrels, 
and boxes at their command in Bayard street, and 
in a very few minutes the work was accomplished ; 
the Bowery Boys entrenched in Bayard street, near 
Elizabeth, the, Dead Rabbits in the same street, 
jess than two hundred feet in front. Our second 
jicture represents the view from the barricade of 
the Dead Rabbits. The scene was now animated 
and exciting in the extreme, and hostilities were 
carried on in the coollest and most scientific man- 
ner. Brickbats, stones, broken jars, pistol shots, 
and occasionally a fowling-piece were discharged, 
the general din varied by showers of destructive 
missiles from the neighboring housetops. Occasion - 
ally a Dead Rabbit, more brave than his com- 
‘anions, would jump into the arena between the 
two barricades, and, after performing deeds of des- 
perate daring, would retreat back, amid the shouts 
of encouragement by his compatriots. Not to be 
outdone, a Bowery Boy would next jump into the 
enclosure, fire his weapon, and, if not disabled, 
would, amid the approving cheers of his 
party, again mount the barricade. Infuriated 
vomen and children also occasionally joined in 
the battle. Meantime, as might be supposed, 
many fell desperately wounded on both sides; in 
fact, the Bowery Boys’ force gradually lessened, by 
the absence of those who carried off the wounded, 
and meanwhile the forces of the Dead Rabbits, in 
syite of killed and wounded, appeared to increase. 
“Towards nine o’clock the firing on both sides 
generally lessened ; throughout the whole engage- 
ment, if any Metropolitan policemen were present, they were 
not recognisable, and the authorities had nothing to do with 
the ending of the riot; it died out because the parties engaged 
in it absolutely became futigued and tired of their work. A 
few police officers were present at the beginning of the affray, 
but they soon ran off, some beaten and otherwise maltreated. 
The spectators, and they were numbered by thousands, con- 
tinually asked, ‘‘ When will the military come ?’’ ‘‘ Why don’t 
the authorities interfere?’’ But these questions were like calling 
for spirits from the vasty deep, the rioters only stopped 
when they were physically exhausted, and by mutual agree- 
ment suspended hostilities on both sides. 


SCENE 





A ‘* DEAD RABBIT.”’ 


SKETCHED FROM LIFE. 


During the riot, a young man acting with the Dead Rab- 
bits, and evidently assisted by an old woman and some ragged 
children, deliberately stepped behind some trees in Mulberry 
street, and, backwoods fashion, kept up a deliberate fire on the 
Bowery Boys. The windows and house fronts in the vicinity 
were perforated with bullet holes, and the streets were strewn 
with rubbish. 

Among the incidents noticeable should be mentioned a 
man who came out of a house in Bayard street, armed with a 
musket, which he raised to his shoulder, and point- 
ing it toward the Bowery Boys, attempted to fire ; 
instead of its going off, however, it only flashed 
in the pan. He took it from his shoulder and 
was in the act of hitting his right hand on the 
breech of the gun, probably in order to jar the pow- 
cer Into the lock, when one of the party behind 
the barricade of wagons seeixg the manceuvre took 
deliberate aim and fired at him with his pistol. He 
jumped about three feet into the air, gave one 
shriek. threw the musket some five feet over his 
hevd, and fell back on the sidewalk a corpse. 

Officer Shengies, in the dress of a private citizen, 
went down Bayard and announced himself a deputy 
sheriff, and endeavored to quell the disturbance. 
While thus engaged, an Irishman came toward him 

ia brickbat in his hand, and while threatening 
to strike Shangles, was shot dead by some parties at 
i distance and fell at the officer’s feet. 

These incidents seemed to act as mesmeric checks 
on the part of the whole crowd of Rabbits, who 
Gesisted and fell back, apparently satisfied with the 
contest for the time being. They then proceeded 
to pick up their dead and wounded. 

_ It was believed that there were from twelve to 
eighteen of the Rabbits either killed or mortally 
wounded, while on the part of the Bowery boys, 
but one man had a wound on the ankle from a 
pistol, and another a shot through the fleshy part 
of the hand. In this conflict nine persons are 


nese to the authorities as dead, and near fifty 
wounded, 
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WOMEN AND MEN TURO VING 


TYE POLICE. 


POINTS BLOT. 


CONFLICT AT THE FLVE POINTS. 

About seven o’clock on Sunday evening, July 5th, it would 
appear, that the heroes of the barricades and kindred spirits, 
got into a difficulty at the Five Points, taking umbrage at a 
storekeeper who refused to give liquor to his ‘‘ customers’’ 
without remuneration. For this most objectionable conduct 
his windows and furniture were smashed, and himself and 
friends most severely beaten. 

The inmates of the store, however, rallied together and de- 
termined to defend their castle to the last extremity. They 
collected a quantity of old bottles and other missiles and made 
a stout resistance to the assailants, and succeeded after a good 
deal of hard fighting in driving them up Worth as far as Centre 
street. Here the rowdies were reinforced, and rallying, they 
stood their ground and made a fierce onslaught on the grocery- 
man’s friends. The latter retreated in good order until they got 
as far as Mission Place, when they again gave battle to the 
rowdies and fired bricks and stones with pretty tolerable good 
effect. . 

This sort of skirmishing continued for nearly half an hour, 
when the Five Points people began to arm themselves with guns 


assailants without resorting to powder and ball, they let fly a 
volley of pistol bullets at the enemy, doing considerable dam- 
age. The fire was returned from the.other side, and matters 
were assuming an alarming color when Mr. Pease, of the Five 
Points Mission House, rushed into the midst of the combatants 
and succeeded in effecting a truce between the contending 
forces. Peace was sodn afterwards restored, and then all proper 
attention was paid to the wounded. ‘Those who had been most 
active in the riot were most delinquent in their efforts to attend 
to the wants of those who were injured in the fray. 

After peace had been fully restored the military (the Seventh 
and Seventy-first Regiments) appeared upon the battlefield and 
struck terror to the hearts of the people residing in the neigh- 
borhood. After patrolling the district for some time the order 
was given to march to the arsenal. 

THE CAPTURE OF THE HOWITZER. 

At half past eight on Saturday evening, Deputy Carpenter, 
with a large force of Metropolitans, left 88 White street, with 
the design of proceeding to the scene of the riot and clearing 
the streets. They proceeded down White street to Elm, through 
Elm to Franklin, and down Franklin to Centre street, where, 
as had been previously agreed, they were met by. the military 
above named, who fell in their rear as a body guard. The en- 
tire force then marched through Centre and Anthony streets to 
the Five Points, where they stopped for five or ten minutes to 
quiet the populace, clear the streets and shut up all houses. 
They then proceed on their route, clearing a clean passage all 
the way up Anthony, Mulberry and Bayard streets to the 
Bowery. 

Near the corner of Mulberry and Bayard streets, a number of 
stones were thrown from a building which had in the previous 
affrays become conspicuous for the belligerent character of its in- 
mates. Accordingly General Sandford, General Hall and a 
number of the police entered the ‘house and made several 
arrests. The force then proceeded up Bayard street towards 
the Bowery, and on turning the corner came suddenly upon 
the Bowery Boys, having a six-pound carronade or howitzer, said 
to have been loaded with grapeshot. This was soon taken pos- 





session of, and the line of march was continued through the 
| Bowery, Canal, Mulberry, Bayard, Baxter and White streets, 
home, clearing the streets all the way and closing the houses. 
This spiteful-looking piece of ordnance was mounted on a 
large lumber wagon, and had it been fired, it would most prob- 
ably have gone clean through the bottom of the vehicle, on its 


AND OTHER PLACES. SCENES AND INCIDENTS. THE KILLED AND WOUNDED. 





BRICKBATS DOWN ON 


and pistols, and finding that they could not get rid of their | 








DEATH OF THE ‘‘ DEAD RABBIT,’’ AS BE FELL AT THE FEET OF POLICTMAN SHANGLES, 
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rebound. As soon as the military debouched into 
the Bowery, the insurgent artillerymen (heaven 
save the mark!) cut and run, leaving their gun 
in the hands of the enemy. A double file of police 
were ordered to surround it, and it acted as the 
head of the column until the conclusion of the 
march, and is now to be found in the arsenal. 

The column continued its course, retracing its 
steps to Bayard street, and at the old corner (Mul- 
berry), bricks began locomotion as previously. The 
three tall houses were evidently the source whence 
they came, and General Hall with some half dozen 
policemen forthwith ascended the staircases to the 
roof, and that too in the dark. The state of those 
houses beggars description ; stink succeeded stink, 
the entire block seeming one vast privy in réspect 
to effluvia. On the roof were found piles of bricks, 
broken chimney pots and various objects which 
could serve as missiles. Two men were captured in 
a bedroom of one of the houses; they were fol- 
lowed across the adjoining roofs and caught in bed 
with their clothes on. 

Gen. Hall, who so strongly resembles in person 
old Zach. Taylor, deservedly won for himself, and 
the military of New York which he represents, an 
enviable reputation for his zeal and activity. His 
movements amid the greatest danger were fearless 
and quick, so that those who had the heart some- 
times lacked the heels to keep up with him. After 
the entire body of police and military had passed 
along Baxter street to Bayard the General turned 
back in company with only his son and a single 
policeman. The proprietor of a liquor store told the 
General he would not close his doors for him or any other——, 
and that ‘‘ he would have his heart’s blood first ;’’ the General 
made a rush for him, when the folks inside slammed the door 
to. ‘The General and his son applied their shoulders to the door, 
whilst the policeman knocked on the pavement with his staff 
for assistance, which didn’t come, for the Deputy Superinten- 
dent and his troops were already too far off. The situation 
became critical, for father and son had got inside, and for some 
time were lost to view, the house being surrounded with the 
cream of the Fourteenth ward. In a few minutes out came the 
General dragging along his man, followed by his son witha 
couple more, one in each hand. These three were all captured 





SKETCHED FROM LIFE. 


“ A ‘BOWERY BOY.”’ 
in the rear premises. The episode proves that determination 
will overawe the most rowdy. Both gentlemen were attired as 
private citizens, and used no weapons to effect the capture. 
SECOND AVENUE RAILROAD ROBBERIES. 

Tur Seventeenth Ward in the neighborhood of Second Avenue, 
between Sixteenth and Thirty-sixth streets, on Sunday after- 
noon, was the locality of a scene more disgraceful and more 
terrible in its moral consequences than all the other riots of 
the city put together. The cars were attacked by boys who in- 
sisted upon smoking in them to the annoyance o 
ladies and peaceful citizens. They were thrust off 
the cars, and finally rallied a crowd, and com- 
menced an indiscriminate attack on the conduc- 
tors ; those men they beat unmercifully, and ended 
the work by robbing the conductors of other cars 
and the passengers. Many lost their gold watches 
and all their money. ‘These things were witnessed 
by hundreds of persons living in the vicinity, who 
evidently aided and abetted in the fearful outrages. 

Here we have misdemeanor, assault and battery 
and highway robbery, committed by murderers, not 
upon rowdies, upon respectable persons. People quietly 
passing along the highway, are nearly murdered and 
robbed, and if they are not brought to justice, then 
property and life are no longer safe in our city. 
This is the feeling of the mass of our citizens ; peo- 
ple heretofore indifferent may look at the future 
with alarm. What will be done? 

Oricin or ‘‘ Hurrau !’’—The word is pure Scla- 
vonian, and is commonly heard from the coasts of 
Dalmatia to Behring’s Straits, when any of the 
population living within these limits are called on 
to give proof of courage and valor. The origin of 
this word belongs to the primitive idea that every 
man that dies heroically for his country goes straight 
to heaven—Huraj (‘‘ to paradise’’) and it is said that 
in the shock and ardor of battle the combatants 
utter that cry, as the Turks do that of ‘‘ Allah !’’ 
each animating himself by the certitude of immedi- 
ate recompense to forget earth and to contemn death 
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** HUGUENOT 


CHAPTER XXVI.—CONTINUED. 
Mrs. WenTWortH interrupted his reverie by inquiring, 

“What news, Mr. Clayton, from the trial of those miserable 
men?” 

‘lt is ended, madam; and they are condemned to the penitentiary 
for life. The jury would not hang them as they well deserved, but 
gave them the milder punishment, which I fear they may yet evade 
by escaping from prison, either by bribery or craft. They are a des- 
perate pair of villains, and should have been dealt with to the utmost 
extremity of the law.” 

** You are right, Arthur,’”’ said Col. Wentworth, ‘‘hard as your 
words seem—for this crime was unparalleled in atrocity; there was 
a packed jury, or the evidence we gave alone must have convicted 
them of wholesale murder, for purposes of fraud. That fellow Wa- 
ters, it seems, is an old acquaintance of yours, and a more recent 
one of mine. He must have diabolical skill in disguising himself, 
for I never once suspected his identity with the man who served us 
such an ill turn at Richmond.” 

‘When he was stripped of all means of concealing his true fea- 
tures, I recognized him as a man I once prosecuted for stealing my 
riding horse, and suspicions were then afloat that he was connected 
with 2 band of robbers who are known to live in the fastnesses of the 
hills near my late uncle’s residence.” 

‘He has a terrible grudge against you, Clayton, and if he ever 
does escape, I would advise you to be on your guard, after the 
threats he uttered to-day.” 

‘‘ How was that ?” asked Mrs. Wentworth, with interest. 

‘¢ When they were about to remove the prisoners from the court, 
Waters made an effort to break from his guard and rush at our young 
friend here. When he was prevented, he shook his clenched hand 
toward him, and said, ‘I will find you yet, Arthur Clayton, and if I 
am ever hanged, it will be for taking your heart’s blood.’”’ The listen- 
ers shuddered, but Arthur coolly said, 

** An idle menace from a bafiled man, to which I attach no impor- 
tance ; yet I believe he has followed us up with the intention of ful- 
filling a similar threat made on the trial for horse stealing, of which 
I just nowspoke. The same Providence that delivered me now can 
protect me again.” 

The conversation was then turned to more agreeable subjects, and 
carried on with a lightness and ease which showed the spirit of kind- 
ness and cordial good feeling which existed among those who sat 
around the board. When the meal was ended, the party returned 
to the drawing-room, and sought the means of spending a pleasant 
social eyening. Col. Wentworth and his wife played a game of 
chess together. Palmer opened the piano, and induced Grace to 
give him his favorite songs, while Clara Wentworth went into her 
daughter’s room to see if she was in readiness to make her appear- 
ance in the family circle. 

Arthur impatiently watched the door, for it seemed an age since he 
had beheld Dora, and when she entered, in her deep morning dress, 
he thought her fairer and more interesting in her appearance than 
ever. Welcomes and congratulations were lavished on her, and she 
responded gracefully to them, but the single gleam that flashed from 
beneath her drooping eyelids as Arthur approached her, sent a thrill 
of happiness to his soul which he would not permit a doubt to alloy. 

A short time afterward Mr. Linden came in to complain of his 
loneliness in the absence of his daughter and her fair Minny, and to 
inquire when they would come to the Dell to enliven him. He 
seemed to take nearly as much interest in Dora as Arthur himself, 
and but for his gray hair, and paternal manner when he addressed 
her, the young lover might have been tempted to be jealous. He 
found him to be a cultivated man, and an agreeable talker; and 
later in the evening, when he detected an earnest, inquiring look sent 
in the direction of the newly-made widow, Clayton thought he could 
understand the source of his interest in her daughter. 

He too gazed on the purely pale features of her who had so bit- 
terly suffered, and hoped that in time to come the struggles of the 
past would be repaid by the calm haven in which her shattered hopes 
might find shelter, beneath the protection of as honorable and true 
hearted a man as Mr. Linden was known to be. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 

Time passed on, and no contradiction came to the report of Arthur 
Clayton’s death; the inmates of the Park began to regard it as a 
settled fact, which was confirmed by no demand being made on his 
agent in Richmond, for the annuity he was entitled to draw from the 
estate, at the time it fell due. It so happened that Arthur had sold 
this claim for a year for a sum in ready money to a broker in Nor- 
folk as he passed through that place. The purchaser died suddenly, 
his business fell into incompetent hands, and the transfer was either 
lost or stolen by those who were afraid to use it. ‘Thus Arnold and 
his accomplice lulled themselves into complete security ; Otelia, ab- 
sorbed in the ardent passion which she believed fully reciprocated, 
yielded herself day by day more entirely to the influence of her lover, 
and he looked with certainty to the speedy accomplishment of his 
wishes. 

Clayton had written two letters to his cousin—one when he heard 
of her father’s death, and a second one from Baltimore on his way to 
thé West. Both these Anita had intercepted, with the resolute de- 
termination that the heart of her young mistress should not be 
softened toward him by this show of interest on his part. She knew 
that Miss Clayton’s pride was as strong as her affections, and she 
believed this apparent neglect to one in her lonely and friendless 
position, would more aoey eradicate her early fondness for Arthur 
than anything she could advance to lower him in her estimation. 

In the first days of her bereavement Otelia had looked and 
yearned for letters ; when they came not, she accused her cousin of 
cruel hardness of feeling, and her resentment, aided by the other in- 
fluences brought to bear upon her, soon alienated her completely 
from her early playmate. She now looked back with disgust to the 
time when she wished to induce him to return and share her life and 
fortune ; for she had learned that the affection she felt for him was 
as the faint glow of the taper’s heat compared with the seething 
flood that pours its burning tide from A%tna’s summit. She trem- 
bled at the depth and intensity of her own nature as revealed in 
this new experience, and acknowledged that her life would have 
been a tame and spiritless drama with the one lover, while with the 
other she believed it would be as a dream of exalted bliss. 

The winter deepened, and the roads were blocked up with newly 
fallen snow so frequently, as to render the Park a dreary place to 
Mrs. Arnold. Sleighing parties sometimes came for a few hours 
when a day of bright sunshine afforded promise of a pleasant drive ; 
but the sombre shadow of recent death, which still hung over the old 
mansion, prohibited dancing as an amusement, and the gay young 
people who composed such excursions usually preferred some house 
where they could engage in this natural and appropriate pastime for 
mirthful and happy youth. Mr. Carleton came through ‘storm or 
calm, buoyed up by the agreeable hope that his dull home would 
soon claim a new mistress in the interesting widow. Mrs. Arnold 
managed to impress him with the belief that the gay and worldl: 
life she had led in Richmond was far less suited to her tastes than 
the quiet seclusion which enabled her to cultivate her mind and 
heart, and to see how vain and perishing were the things which had 
been capable of int resting her before higher duties and re sponsi- 
bilities had been properly brought under her consideration. 

It was really edifying to hear her discourse on this theme, and 
some of her beautifully rounded periods, the enamored clergyman 
thought, might be introduced into a sermon with fine effect. Mr. 
Carleton belonged to that class among his brethren, which will always 
find a representative in quict country districts, as long as simplicity 
and truthfulness of character exist. A man of gentle and refined 


nature, with no antagonism; little temptation from within to leave 
the narrow path which he taught and believed was the only one that 
leads to the kingdom of Heaven, his quiet life had been } ed it 
study, and in attending to the duties which devolved on } 

narrow sphere he filled. He had for the last twenty-five years been 


pastor of the little country church whose spire could be seen from 
the windows of the Park; a small but comfortable cottage in th« 
vicinity was the parsonage, and in it were his six motherless chil- 





dren; the eldest of whom was a daughter of fifteen, whose delicate 
health unfitted her for the charge of so large a family. ; 

The simple-hearted man thought that in his new found friend 
were combined all the qualities which would enable her to command 
the love and respect of his children, while she would aid and sus- 
tain him in the path which, with all his piety and humility of spirit, 
he sometimes found a difficult one to tread. In the adroit and un- 
scrupulous hands of Mrs. Arnold, such a man could be led to co 
anything that was not absolutely at variance with honor and con- 
science. He looked upon her as a paragon among women, and often 
discoursed to his young daughter on the great privilege and advan- 
tage it was to Miss Clayton to have such a companion; though he 
privately thought that Otelia seemed singularly insensible to har 
good fortune, for he was half afraid that she was inclined to sneer at 
the beautiful effusions of thought and feeling into which Mrs. Ar- 
nold was sometimes betrayed before her, by the overflowing of a 
benevolence and enthusiasm of nature which she could not always 
repress. 

The delusive mirage of hope was adroitly held out to him until 
her son had brought his plans to the desired point, which he accom- 
plished with the consummate tact and skill of a thorough diplo- 
matist. Arnold came whenever the will moved him to do so; he 
exerted ‘himself to spread a cheerful spirit through the house, and 
for days its youthful mistress would forget the sorrows and morti- 
fications which had so lately oppressed her; her old animation re- 
turned—they talked, read, and when the weather permitted, walked 
together, until Otelia felt that the world were well lost for him who 
had become more to her than all beside. Hours were spent in a 
species of tranced happiness, as she sat with her hand clasped in 
his and listened to the spell of his eloquence, exerted to please her 
alone; and he looked into the eyes which told him how adoringly he 
was loved, and thought her one of the most fascinating of her sex. 
The actor had ceased to be merely one—for the devotion of this 
fiery spirit, which bowed so meckly before him, invested her with a 
charm that he fully felt. Then, when she seemed to live only in his 
presence, he would make a pretext of business, and leave her to the 
quiet dreariness of the lonely house, until her heart asked for his 
return as the dearest joy it could know. After an absence of un- 
usual Jength, purposely prolonged to see if he could not wring from 
Otelia a summons to come to her, he received the following note : 

** My pride and my affection have hitherto alike recoiled from ask- 
ing you to return to me, when you were willing to let any claim in- 
terfere to prevent you from seeing one without whom you have 
declared you cannot live; but they are conquered. I am sad—I am 
desolate. ‘The sun has withdrawn from my path, and the dim 
shadows, which your presence has power to chase away, are again 
closirfg around me; I admit it; I cannot live without you; come 
back-—why shall you not make the Park your home? Your mother 
is here, and there can be no impropriety in your residence beneath 
the same roof. The world knows not of the love which unites us—it 
need not be made wiser until I can give you the last assurance of it 
by bestowing the hand I have already pledged to you. Come—my 
heart wearies for the sound of your voice; for one glance from your 
flashing eyes, to tell me that I am still your tamed eaglet—your 
veiled fire spirit. Ah! all the fervor in my nature has turned to 
tender, earnest love for one whose truth and honor I implicitly 
trust, or this letter had never been written. OTELIA,” 

Arnold read these lines twice, and the exulting glow which man- 
tled his features might have been mistaken for that of deep and pas- 
sionate love by one who did not comprehend the character of the 
man. His point was gained—the victory would soon be his, and the 
destiny of that loving heart be securely within his power. He 
obeyed the summons at once. Glowing with pride and happiness he 
came, and showed her how charmed he was with her frank admission 
of his importance to her; how wearily the hours had flagged in his 
enforced absence; but gossip had already been busy with their 
names, and he thought it best not to come so often, nor remain so 
long, as of late had been his habit. She listened with a defiant 
smile— 

‘7 am indifferent to this idle talk; it cannot seriously affect me, 
then why shall you be influenced by it? I wish you wonld not suffer 
any one to repeat it to you.”’ 

‘** But there are impertinent people everywhere, my Otelia; and I 
mnst either listen to what they choose to say as a warning, or mor- 
taily offend them. Some of those who spoke on this subject were 
old friends of your family, and 4 could not treat them with disrespect. 
In fact I think they were half right.” 

She regarded him reproachfully. 

**You! why so,I pray? Is it wrong to come to your cousin, when 
she has no other friend—to bring a little brightness into the dreary 
house which seems a wide prison when you are gone? Of what do 
these people find fault? or if they do, will not all their cavils be 
effectually silenced when we are united ?” 

He half smiled, as he replied, 

‘**T believe that will produce a greater clamor than any imprudence 
we might be guilty of beforehand ; for it has been openly said to me 
that a man in my position should not aspire to the hand of the weal- 
thiest heiress in the county, and the representative of one of the old- 
est families in the State.” 

Her eyes flashed, and her color arose at this. 

** Do they forget that you are of my my blood? My mother’s race 
is surely as good as that of the Claytons, and through her we are 
related. I care not for these worldly wise men; I am free to choose 
—free to bestow, and what I have shall be yours ; for I feel that the 
noble gift of your love is of more worth than all my possessions, were 
they of infinitely more value than they really are. Show them your 
independence of all their worldly wisdom by coming here at once, 
and taking up your residence with us,” 

‘My dear Otelia, you are’ very young, and very ignorant of the 
world; I could not accept your kind invitation without serious in- 
jury to you, and therefore I must for the present continue to reside 
in Staunton, and to come less frequently to the Park. I cannot bear 
that your conduct shall be censured, even by that heartless creature, 
a person who deals in gossip.” 

The fire spirit was not quite veiled; it sparkled up, and Otelia 
grew angry; they had their first quarrel, which resulted as usual in 
remorse and renewed tenderness. She was no match for the skilful 
manceuvrer, for hers was real passion which calculates nothing, but 
is willing to concede all with a prodigal generosity that has no lim- 
its. When he at last whispered, 

**There is but one way, love, in which this matter can be ar- 
ranged without injury to yeu,’’ she eagerly demanded what that 
was, and his reply was quite ready ; . 

‘* Let our marriage take place at once.’ 

She grew pale, covered her face with her hands, and after a strug- 
gle, spoke in a low tone, 

* That cannot be until I have laid aside my first mourning for— 
for—”’ . 

Her voice died away, and the name remained unuttered; that 
sacred name which now met no response on earth was never breathed 
by her. Arnold drew her gently toward himself, and held her 
clasped to his heart, unt#l the emotion had passed away; then he 
said, 

**T ask you not to offer any outward disrespect to his memory. 
Let our union be secret; it can be kept so until we choose to avow 
it to the world. That will give me a right to be here, and the com- 


ments of others will be disregarded by’me when I know that, if I | 


choose, I can say in reply that you are my own darling wedded 
wife.” 

Otelia listened to the insidious tones, and a tender smile wreathed 
her Ifp; but the next moment she spoke, and he listened with dis- 
appointment to her decision. 
ceremony in which she already had sustained a part, and her heart 
recoiled trom giving her hand in secret to him she wished to wed before 
the whole world, proud and exulting in her choice. 

‘No, I cannot marry you thus. Wait a few months—a very few. 





She remembered the clandestine | 


I promise you to shorten the period as much as I can with pro- | 


priety. It is now mid-winter; when the summer approaches we 
will travel—your mother wishes it; you can join us at some point 
where we can be united without the interference of our busy neigh- 
bors, and make our bridal tour extend into the autumn months. 
When we return no one will have the right to ask at what precis 
time our marriage took place.” 

Arnold combated this arrangement, but she obstinate 
and wouid not yield. He was prepared even for this, and at length 


pecame 


acq.iesced with a show of being wounded, which touched her 
deeply. He declined her invitation to remain until the following 
day, and although the evening was extremely cold, insisted on re- 
turning to Staunton. 


heart, and half wished she had not pained him by her refusal to 
listen to his proposal. His mother received her cue from him before 
his departure, and a worse fit of low spirits was never simulated than 
Mrs. Arnold put on for the next week. Nothing could enliven her, 
Mr. Carleton’s conversations, on the condition of the departed in a 
future state, was all she would listen to; and poor Otelia was left to 
wander about the desolate house, with no one to speak to in whom 
she took the slightest interest. Books could not occupy her; the 
weather was too inclement to permit her to walk out and gain vital 
energy from exercise, which might have reacted on her spirits and 
raised them from their depressed condition. Anita was suffering 
from an attack of rheumatism, which confined her to her own room, 
and the heiress felt perfectiy desolate. 

Day by day passed away, and neither note nor,message came, 
The servants from the plantation passed to and fro between the 

ark and the town, but there was no intimation that Arnold had an 
interest in common with her who at length grew desperate with this 
neglect. In a moment of disdainful pride she wrote, 

* All is at an end between us. If you love me, as you profess to 
do, you could not act in this insulting and heartless manner. 

“ OTELIA.’’ 

Arnold replied with equal brevity, 

‘*T adore you, and you knowit. The best proof I can give of my 
entire devotion to you, I am now giving. I endure the tortures of 
absence, because | do not feel that b have the right to come to you. 
Give me that, and my place will be by your side—my life’s sunshine 
be found in your smile. rw a 

In an impulse of anger Otelia had despatched her missive, and 
before the messenger had gone half way on his errand, she would 
have given much to be able to recal it. What if her proud lover 
should take her at her word, and leave her for ever? She waited al- 
most in anguish until the reply came, and the gush of tears which 
fell upon the words that brought the assurance of continued love 
were scarcely wiped away, before she seized her pen and replied, 

** Come, then, on your own terms, for I am wretched without you. 
Life is too short to be passed as mine is. If you can find a clergy- 
man who will unite us, under the seal of profound secreey, I will 
become your bride. OTELIA,” 

In as brief a time as possible Arnold was beside her, pouring out 
his love, his gratitude, in a tide of passionate eloquence, that left her 
no time to think, no power to reflect or retract. She believed her- 
self freed by death from her former tie, and she listened in a dream 
of bewildering joy to the voice which promised utter devotion 
throughout all her future life. At length she asked, 

** Who will perform the ceremony ?”’ 

‘* Who but Mr. Carleton, dearest! He is on the spot—is devoted 
to my mother’s wishes, and will never refuse such a request from 
me.” 

Otelia became deadly pale. 
Arnold anxiously asked, 

‘* What moves you thus, Otclia? 
ready to faint ? 

‘Tt is nothing—nothing. I will write a few lines to Mr. Carleton 
myself, which will bring him at once to the Park, and you can ascer- 
tain if he will officiate. He may have scruples that you are not 
aware of.” 

‘*T will engage to set them all aside,’’ replied the lover, with an 
assured smile. ‘* This very evening shall witness our espousals, my 
own, own love. So seon as spring opens I will make arrangements 
to take an extended tour, and thus the world will be baffled in their 
efforts to discover when our marriage actually took place.” 

** And you will come here at once? You will not leave me to such 
another wretched week as the past ?” 

**] will remain here, for I could not bear to live away from my 
sweet charmer, who has made my life of more worth than I thought 
it would ever become. Hereafter I shall only go to Staunton when 
business imperatively summons me there. My servant will follow 
me with such personal effects as I wish removed to the Park.” 

With a heart beating with tumultuous emotion, Otelia addressed 
a common-place invitation to Mr. Carleton, to come and spend the 
evening with herself and Mrs. Arnold. On a small strip of paper 
she enclosed these mysterious words were traced : 


She remembered, and shuddered. 


Why do you tremble and seem 


’ 


**The service Mr. Carleton will be called on to perform this“even- 
ing is, I assure him, of the last importance to my happiness; but 
let him beware of betraying to any one the secret of the past, or he 
will for ever forfeit the respect and friendship of 

OTELIA CLAYTON.” 

The minister read these words and pondered over them, but he 
could gain no clue to their meaning. He was’ ready to serve the 
daughter of his old friend and patron in any way that would conduce 
to her well-being, and he was equally desirous with herself in con- 
cealing the false step both had taken in the clandestine marriage, 
which ended in so unexpected a manner ; but it did not occur to him 
that a similar service could ever be required of him again, with Miss 
Clayton as chief actor in the scene. He gladly accepted the invita- 
tion to take tea at the Park, and with his curiosity considerably ex- 
cited as to the development about to be made, he entered 
the usual sitting-room of the family. 

Mrs. Arnold, arrayed in her most becoming cap, and wearing her 
most fascinating smile, was waiting to receiving him. She offered 
him her hand with great empressement, as she said, 

**Dear Mr. Carleton, I am so glad to see you, for I have a secret 
to tell you, and we must have quite a long talk on the subject of 
these romantic young people, and their hurry to rush into matri- 
mony.” 

Mr. Carleton listened in mystified surprise, and said, 

**T did not suspect, madam, that any one here meditated a change 
in their condition but you and—anda myself. I should really be 
charmed to know that my probation is drawing toan end; and my— 
not devotion, because that belongs to the most High alone, but my 
sincere admiration and appreciation of your merits are about to 
meet their due reward,”’ 

** Miserable old proser, who cannot even make love respectably !” 
thought the widow; but she sweetly said, 

** Doubt not the reward will come in time, Mr. Carleton, provided 
I can interest you in something that is just now of more consequence 
than our own affairs. You cannot be blind to what has been passing 
between Otelia and my son, under your very eyes.” 

**T have remarked that they were interested in each other. Nay, 
I have sometimes thought something stronger than interest may be 
felt; but there is no reason why matters shall be hurried in their 
ease. Mr. Arnold is not the father of a helpless family of little 
children, who need the tender care of a mother. What have you to 
say of them, dear madam ?” , 

Mrs. Arnold drew nearer to him, lowered her voice to a con- 
fidential pitch, and communicated the information her son had com- 
missioned her to give. 

Mr. Carleton listened with surprise and repugnance to the pro- 
posal to unite the two in marriage; for he could see no necessity 
for the premature union, nor for its concealment, if they persisted 
in carrying their intentions into effect. His scruples were silenced, 
and his weak objections set aside by a few adroit insinuations that 
the success of his own suit absolutely depemded on his subservience 
tg the speaker’s will. At the same time, the prosrect of a munifi- 
cent addition to his small salary was more than hinted at, asa 
present from the newly-married pair. 

Mr. Carleton thought of the petty economics of the parsonage ; 
the many straits he was in to provide all that Was necessary for his 
own young flock, and, at the same time, afford assistance to the 
needy who came to him as their hope and refuge; and it is not 
surprising that the good man wavered. No real obstacle, of which 
he was aware, existed to the proposed marriage ; and if Otelia chose 
to give her hand a second time within the space of a few short 
months, he was certainly not the person to oppose her. She had 
been deserted at the very altar, and Arthur Clayton’s memory 
deserved from her no greater respect than her own feelings induced 
her to show. 

| er advantage, and she made 
1, which summoned her son from the next apart- 
ment, where he was awaiting the issue of the interview. After 


Mrs. Arnold was quick to perceive |! 


the signal agreed§ 


exchanging a few words with the clergyman, Otelia, at his request, 
| Was summoned, as Mr. Carleton could not give his final consent 
until he saw and sy with her 
Otelia came in, and one glanc t her face satisfied him that 
remonstrance would be useless. She seemed absolutely radiant 


Otelia saw him go with a sad sinking of the | 


with happiness, and her step had in it a consciousness of power, 
her air a defiant pride in the object of her choice, which showed 
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that the haughty will of the Claytons was by no 
means dead within her, though she bowed her head 
submissively to the yoke of love. 

Mr. Carleton drew her to one side, and asked, 

‘Is your mind irrevocably made up to this sin- 
gular marriage, Miss Clayton ?” 

“It is—I love and am beloved—let that suffice. 
I am free to give my hand where my heart wills it 
to go—be yours the care to confine to your own 
breast that it was ever bestowed upon another. 
Serve us in this, Mr. Carleton, and you will not 
find us ungrateful, nor forgetful of our best friend.” 

‘*] submit, Otelia; because I see it will be use- 
less to remonstrate against this romantic proceed- 
ing. IfI refuse to marry you, you will seek.some 
less scrupulous person.” 

“You are right; therefore nothing would be 
gained. You gave me to misery once; cancel that 
wrong by giving me to happiness—ineffable hap- 
piness—now.” ' 

He sighed, glanced at the magnificently hand- 
some lover, and scarcely wondered at her infatua- 
tion. He slowly said, 

“TI will do your bidding—and that you may be 
ha py is my earnest prayer.” 

With a brilliant smile she glided toward Arnold, 
breathed a few words which caused him to grasp 
the hand of the minister with ardor, and then left 
the room. She sought that of her nurse to com- 
mwaiseate the startling intelligence she came to 
give. 

Anita was better—she was sitting in front of 
the fire, and when Otelia came in with her radiant 
brow and glittering eyes, she looked at her almost 
with alarm. ‘ 

‘‘ What makes you so glad, missy ?”’ she asked. 
“J see it in your eyes—I hear it in your step—I 
fee) it in the thrill of your nerves as your hand 
toucies mine. What is it, dear child, that moves 
you thus ?” 

‘Lhe young girl threw herself before her nurse 
and buried her face in her lap. After a few mo- 
ments of tremulous excitement, she looked up, and 
said, 

“You are right—I am happy—that humiliating 
insult is lifted from my soul, and one more worthy, 
more noble than he who inflicted it, is about to 
take the a he might have filled. Ma mére, this 
evening | give my hand to Theodore Arnold.” 

For once, Anita was surprised, and by no means 
pleased that her sickness had enabled Arnold to 
gain this advantage over her. She said, with 
asperity, 

‘Such a determination seems very sudden, and 
pardon me if I say it is also very indecorous, missy. 
It is not enough to make Mr. Arnold master of 
yourself and fortune when your mourning is laid 
aside, without being in so great a hurry to part 
from your freedom.”’ 

The young girl arose with displeasure. She said, 

“Freedom—yes—the freedom to suffer, which 
he will shield me from: the truest freedom will yet 
be mine, for I am only enlarging my sphere of 
action by giving my hand to him I love. I am my 
own undisputed mistress, and it is my will to marry 
Mr. Arnold privately; you are to keep the cere- 
mony secret, amd to say not ‘a word against it. 
There—I have issued my commands for the last 
time as Miss Clayton, and I expect them to be im- 
plicitly obeyed.” 

‘There was an expression of imperious playfulness 
in her tone, but Anita knew well what it meant, 
and she comprehended that she was outgeneralled 
—it was Arnold’s turn to triumph now—hers would 
come by and by. Although she wished this union 
to take place in due time, she fully intended that 
she herself should be the person by whose means 
it was to be accomplished. She replied, 

“‘T submit, my darling, and my own hands shall 
prepare you for your bridal. No other one shall 
have that privilege. I am nearly well; I must go 
with you to your room, and bring forth the robse 
prepared for another occasion, which, fortunately, 
were not then used.” 

“*Come—I would not be married in this sombre 
dress—it might be ominous of ill-fortune. Fora 
brief hour { will lay it aside and wear the spotless 
robes of a happy bride.’’ 

Anita followed her, and in a few moments a 
magnificent lace dress, ornamented with pearls 
and orange flowers, was laid upon the bed. This 
had been ordered by her father in anticipation of 
her union with Arthur; but it had not even reached 
its destiuation until after the hurried and ill-omened 
union had taken place and been ignored within the 
same hour. Otelia had never looked at it; but 
now she examined it with girlish delight, and 
brought forth the head-dress of pearls, with jewels 
for her arms and neck to correspond. 

She seemed to have stepped at once from the 
dreary circle of memories which had embittered 
her life, into light, happiness, and joy. She talked 
much to her nurse while she performed her duties 
as dressing maid; and when the toilette was com- 
pleted by the veil of exquisite lace which was 
thrown over her dark curls, she surveyed her own 
form with pride, as she said, 

‘These were intended to dagzle the crowd that 
were to come to behold the union of the two last 
scions of the Clayton race; but I choose to deck 
myself in them for him—bim alone—for only in his 
eyes do I care to shine.” 

Anita kissed her cheek, and then left the room 
to send the other servants to their own quarters. 
Miss Clayton had declined taking supper, and, by 
the time she was reagly to join the party in the 
sitting-room, the house was quiet. The nurse 
soon returned, and notified her young lady that all 
Was in readiness, and she arose at once to go. 

Arnold met her in the hall, and, after a few 
rapturous thanks, they entered the room in which 
his mother and Mr. Carleton awaited their appear- 
ance. In her brilliant toilette, with the excitement 
that lit up her features, Otelia looked almost beau- 
tiful; and the lookers-on wondered that happiness 
should work such a transformation. 

The troth was received, the vows uttered, and 
Otedia Clayton was claimed as a bride by two living 
mew. Which was the true husband —he who de- 
sefted her, or he to whom she clung with all the 
amor of her impulsivesoul ? 


” 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A YrAR has passed away since we left Clayton in 
hia new home. Somewhat to his own surprise, he 
foun | himself suddenly quite intimate with young 
Paliner, and in piace of becoming rivals, they were 
soun the best of friends. Palmer owned a ‘‘settle- 
meut’’ in the Cane Brake, several miles back from 
the river, to which a narrow road had been cut, 


and the nucleus of a future flourishing plantation 
was thus established. He had built three log huts 
in the 


‘ learing—one for himself, and the others for 
the half dozen negro laborers he commenced with, 
intending to inerease his force as the place was 
enlarzed for cultivation. 

, 4he situation was picturesque and the land roll- 
ng, with intervals of woodland interspersed with 
eane. Beneath an immense cotton-wood tree his 





own domictle was situated, and in summer the 
slightest breeze caused its foliage to move with a 
pleasant sound, somewhat like the patter of fall- 
ing-water. The house contained two comfortable 
rooms, with such articles of furniture as were ab- 
solutely necessary, and no more ; these were of the 
plainest description and intended for service, for 
the young planter was careless of externals for the 
present. In time to come, he would collect the 
graces and amenities of life around him, and enlarge 
his rustic home for the reception of a fair being 
to whom his thoughts often turned; so often, 
indeed, that.even his horse began to comprehend 
that the path to.the Dell was the one he should 
strike into, of his own accord, when he came to 
the point where the roads diverged. 

Hardtimes—as the owner had named the place, 
on account of the difficulties his inexperience had 
encountered in its first settlement—was within a 
few miles of the Court House, and Clayton had 
found the best arrangement he could make for him- 
self in so new a country, was to become the joint 
occupant of Palmer’s unpretending abode. The 
proposal was made by that gentleman himself, as 
he liked the young stranger from the first, and he 
knew that he would not be able to do better for 
himself in so thinly-settled a country. Palmer 
had brought with him an elderly negress, who was 
an experienced cook, and the housekeeping at 
Hardtimes, though rough, was by no means con- 
temptible. Old Katy kept everything orderly and 
clean, and waited on the two young men with a 
face shining with geod humor. 

This new wild life, so different from anything to 
which he had hitherto been accustomed, possessed 
a great charm for Arthur; and he sometimes won- 
dered if the shackles imposed by worldly usage 
could be entirely removed, if men would not eagerly 
remrn to the unrestrained liberty of the forest, and 
find in it a truer life than that spent in the acquisi- 
tion of gain, and the luxuries it would enable them 
to purchase. His doubt, however, was set at rest 
every time he entered the house of his friend, 
Colonel Wentworth, where he found fair women 
with the surroundings which habit caused him to 
consider as necessary to their comfort and well- 
being. 

A few weeks after Clayton had taken up his 
residence at Hardtimes, he received a letter from 
Mr. Clinton, the husband of the lady he had been 
instrumental in saving from the lost steamer. He 
returned him heartfelt thanks for the inestimable 
service Arthur had rendered him, and informed 
him that he could not rest under this weight of 
obligation without making some effort to return it. 
He was the owner of a large tract of land, pur- 
chased on speculation, in the very county Clayton 
had selected as his place of residence ; this land he 
offered to transfer to him at its original cost, and 
the payments upon it to be made to suit his own 
convenience. As Mr. Clinton was known to be a 
man of great wealth, Clayton did not hesitate to 
avail himself of this opening toward acquiring the 
independence he so earnestly desired. The land 
became his, and by a lucky chance proved to be a 
beautiful location, joining that of his friend Pal- 
mer. They agreed jointly to cultivate a plantation, 
and improve it gradually as their facilities in- 
creased. 

Nor was Colonel Wentworth idle in the services 
he had promised to render to his young friend. 
Land speculations were rife in so new and pro- 
mising a portion of the South-West, and by the 
advice of the elder gentleman, Arthur made several 
fortunate ones, which, at the end of a year, made 
him feel as if the fortune he was ambitious to win 
had already a secure foundation. Nor was his 
profession neglected, for he looked forward to at- 
taining a position of more distinction than that of 
a mere man of money; a voice within him assured 
him that he possessed powers of no ordinary 
stamp, and he knew that the gift of eloquence was 
his. The divine inspiration of genius was breathed 
into his soul, and its voice prompted him to make 
such efforts as mustin time insure him that suc- 
cess which the sanguine dreanis of youth could now 
only anticipate. 

Colonel Wentworth regarded him as his future 
nephew, though no actual words had yet been spoken 
on the subject. The whole family treated him as 
one of themselves, and he could no more refrain 
from playing the lover to Dora, than he could pre- 
vent himedlf from breathing the air of Heaven. One 
glance from her eye brought him to her side, one 
tone of her voice scattered his best-planned resolu- 
tions to be less demonstrative toward her, until he 
understood his own position better; and with the 
recklessness of sanguine youth he left destiny to 
take its course, confident that a happy haven 
would be gained at last. Arthur no longer wrote 
to his cousin; the letters he had sent were un- 
noticed, and his pride recoiled from forcing him- 
self, and that wretched past which was insepara- 
bly connegted with his image, on one who seemed 
anxious to cast it into oblivion. 

The lapse of these months had brought a happy 
change to Clara Wentworth. So soon as propriety 
permitted him to speak on thesubject, Mr. Lin- 
den offered her his hand, with the assurance that 
through ail these long years, the hope that she 
would one day be free to accept his offered love 
had kept him single. The tender heart which had 
taken his motherless child and cherished it as her 
own would not refuse to become the mistress of 
that home her presence had so long brightened; 
and Clara wept a few tears, which were succeeded 
by a smile of hopeful happiness as she placed her 
hand in his, and said, 

“* We have known each other long, and well; I 
sincerely believe we can make each other com- 
fortable, and the Dell shall no longer be without a 
mistress.” 

‘*Comfortable, Clara!” exglaimed the wooer ; 
“my hair is tinged with frost, and my face bears 
lines of care and time; but my heart is still young 
enough to hope for something beyond that. Your 
blighted youth shall find the payment in the ma- 
turity of your life for all you have so undeservedly 
suffered. I trust you do not cherish the romantic 
belief that the affections may bloom but once, for I, 
too, have loved before, sacredly and well; but the 
angel who is in heaven will smile approvingly upon 
the union which re-unites my broken home, and 
gathers around its altars such ties as will make 
us all happier on earth, and better fitted for eter- 
nity. 

a Such, too, is my belief,” replied Mrs. Went- 
worth, seriously. ‘I once thought there could 
be but ane love worth the name; but I, who have 
been compelled resolutely to keep a guard upon my 
own feelings lest the kindness of a noble heart 
should elicit more than I had the right to give, 

have long since learned my error. Yes, we can 
make each other happy, for we are rational, con- 
scientious, and affectionate ; and we have the strong- 
est bond of union in that dear child, who is as near 
to my heart as if she were my own.” 
(To be continued. ) 





NEW BOOKS, ETC. 


— 
A. RANNEY, Publisher, 
OFFERS FOR SALE 
500,000 
AND MAPS, or ALL KINDS, AT 
PUBLISUERS’ PRICES, 
TO BE ACCOMPANIED WITH 

500,000 GIFTS, 
Worth from 25 cents to $200 each; consisting of Gold and Silver 
Watches, Jewelry, Revi ules? Ladies’ Purses, Portmonnaies, &c, 
$150 worth of Gifts distributed with every 500 Books, 

A Gift will be delivered with every Book sold for One Dollar or 
more. Although no Book or Article will be suid for more than the 
usual retail price, many will be sold for less. Persons wishing any 
particular Book, can order at once, and it will be forwarded with a 
Gift. A complete Catalogue of Books, Maps and Gift< will be sent 
to any address on application, Persons ordering Books with Gilts 
should torward the amount with posta e,as it must tnvariably be 
paid in advance. The average postage for $1 and $1 20 Books is 
18 cents; and for $1 50 and $2 Books, 21 cents, Address, 

A. RANNEY, 
000 No. 293 Broadway, New York. 
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HE WATER-CURE JOURNAL.—VoOLUME 
Twenty-Four commences now with the July number. 
HEALTH.—The great want of the age is health—the normal and 
harmonious action of all the elements of our being, physical, intel- 
lectual and social, This want finds its satisfaction, and this demand 
ita supply, in a knowledge of the Laws or Lirs, or a true Puysi- 
OLOGY ; the Nature and Causes of Diseases, or a True PaTnoLo- 
GY; the modes of PurivicaTion and [NVIGORATION, or a TRUE Sy6- 
TEM OF Mepicat Practice. Given in the WaTrer-Curk JOURNAL, 
at$layear. Address FOWLER & WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, New 
York. 55-86 


TRAVELLERS’ HAND-BOOKS, 
ATFLa Zt eR & CV. 
. 346 and 348 BROADWAY, New York. 

APPLETON'’S RAILWAY AND STKAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. 
Published monthly, 25 cent. 

APPLETON’S ILLUSTRATED HAND-BOOK OF AMERICAN TRA- 
VEL. 1 vol., 12m0., 400 pager. $2. 

APPLETON’S LLLUSTRATED HAND-BOOK OF AMERICAN TRA- 
VEL. PartlL $1 2 

APPLEION'S ILL 
VEI Part IL. @1 25. 
{ AMERICAN ANGLER’S GUIDE, 1 vol., 12mo., Dlustrated, 


STRATED HAND-BOOK OF AMERICAN TRA- 








Ti 
$1 50. 

For sale by all Booksellers and News Agents, 85-8 

YHE PHILOSOPHY OF HEALTH, com- 

prising the Laws of Physical, Mora! and Intellectual Develop- 
ment, is the especial sphere of the WATER-CURE JOURNAL ; but 
all that can promote the great design of human happiness is in 
cluded in its pages. 

HUMAN LIFE.—Our platform is a broad one, and our plan of 
operations co rehensive All subjects conftected with Diet, Exer- 
cise, Bathing, Cleanliness, Veutilation, Dwellings, Clothing, Educa- 
cation, Occupations, Amusements and Social Keiations—all the ele 
ments which combine to make up that complex thing called Human 
Life will be clearly presented, 

PRACTIOAL INSTRUCTION.—Hydropathy will be fully unfolded, 
and so explained that all may apply it in various diseases, even those 
not curable by any other means. ‘The Water-Cure is not equalled by 
any other mode of treatment in those peculiar complaints common 
only to women. The WATER-CURE JOURNAL will contain such 
advice and practical instruction as may be considered most impor- 
tant in all these critical yet unavoidable cases, Monthly, $1 4 year, 
Address FOWLER & WELLS, No, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 5-86 











O YOU WANT IT?—The July Number of 
‘ the WATER-CURE JOURNAL begins a new volume, It con- 
tains, among other things, an illustrated article on the Aeration of 
the Blood; Drugging; The Erysipelas; Hints toward Physical Per- 
feetion, with five Engravings; Bayard ‘Taylor's Writings—a criticism ; 
The at Mortality; Experience in Water-Cure; Remedial Measures 
aud Cure; Medicines; the Philosophy of Eating; Russel Smilie’s 
Children; A Benefactor; Human Redemption; Wkat is Disease; Snulf 
Dipping among the Southern Ladies; Keports of Cases; Luinbar Ab- 
scess; The Polson Oak, with four Kngravings, &c, Only $1 a year. 
Published by FOWLEK & WELLS, No, 508 Broadway, N. Y. 86-86 














ea PLEASE TO RkaAD THIS! 26 . — 
O PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT.— 
Wanted, persons in every town and village to circulate new 
and useful Pictorial Works. Book Agents, Farmers’ Sons, everybody 
with a small cash capital, can make money by selling our beoks. 
Discount Iberal. Catalozues and all letters sent free to applicants, 
For fucther particulars addi ess, postpaid, 
KOBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
§1-86 No, 151 William street New York, 





TEWEST STYLES.—Ladies, before purchasing 
} New Bonnets, Dresses, Cloaks, or other Garments, should 
consult FRANK LESLIE'S GAZETTE OF FASHION, I¥ is the only, 
reliable authority, They will thus escape the mortification of finding, 
when too late, that they have purchased old styles, Can be had at 
all Bookstores. 









FINE ARTS. 





GOUPIL &« CO., 
PRINT PUBLISHERS & AKTISTS’ COLORMER, 
566 Brosowart, New Yorn, 

Engrevinws, O1 Petotiugs, Artiste Materiale, Frames, &c, 

127 . 


PREDRICKS’ TEMPLE OF ART.— 
HALLOTY?ES, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 
DAGUERKREOTYPEs, 
AMBROTYPES, 
688 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
HALLOTY PES. 
JOHN BISHUP WALL, 
The Inventor and Patentee of the HALLoTYps, would respectfully 
inform the Public thet his gallery is at 
YREDRICKS’ TKHMPLE OF ART, 
685 Broadway, and that he has no connection with any other estab- 
lishment. 000 


[4PHANEOTYPES, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 
DAGUERREOTYPES, 
at the ROOT Photographic and Fine Art Gallery, 363 Broapway, 
corner Franklin street. 
FARLS & ERWIN, Proprietors. 000 


MISCELLANEVUS, 


A. BROOKS.—Lapigs’ FasHtonaRnLe 
e Boor Store, 575 Broadway and 150 Fulton 
street, New York. 

E. A. B. begs to call the attention of the Ladies to his 
elegant store, situated exactly opposite the Metropolitan 
Hovel, where they can find the most extensive assortment 
of Boots and Shoes, Gaiters, &c., in the city. Ladies’, 
Gentlemen’s, Misses’, Youth’s, Boys, and Infant’s Boots, 
Shoes, Gaiters, Slippers, Ties, Buskins, &c., of every style 
and material, made by the best workmen, and unsurpassed 
in quality and finish. All articles sold at this emporium 
combine durability, beauty of shape, and fineness of work- 
manship, in an eminent degree. 

EDWIN A. BROOKS, 
§3 575 Broadway and 150 Fulton street. 


IMPOSITION !! Purcuasers BEWARE. 
Whereas certain PERFUMERS in the United States are 
offering for sale . 
FRANGIPANNI PERFUME 
of a spurious nature, in imitation of the real article made 
by PIESSE & LUBIN, 
this is to caution the Public that none is genuine but 
what has the nameof _ 
PIESSE & LUBIN, 
of New BoNnpd stREET, LONDON, 
pressed on the Bottles. 
INGER & CO, Agents, 399 Broadway 
Sold every where. Oud 


FF" tirosttior IMITATIONS!! GROSS 


{INGER’S SEWING MACHINE.—The great 
popularity of these machines may readily be 
understood when the fact is known that any good female 
operator can earn with one of them, 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS A YEAR. 

To every tailor, seamstress, dressmaker, and each large 
family in the country, one of these machines would be in 
valuable. 

1. M. SINGER & Co.’s Gazette, a beautiful illustrated 
paper, is just published. It explains all particulars about 
sewing machines. It will be given gratis to all who apply 
for it by letter or personally 

000 «OL. M. SINGER & CU., 323 Broadway, New York. 


| OLLOWAY’S PILLS must eventually banish 


mineral preparations from the repertory of 
medical science. 


They act more powerfully than any other 
known remedy upon the stomach, the liver, the blood, and 
the pulmonary system, and restore the vigor of the inter- 
nal organs, while relieving them of obstructions. Sold at 
the manutactory, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, and by 
all Druggists, at 25 cts., 63 cts., and $1 per box 








ECURITY AGAINST LOSS OF MONEY 
Ly BY sICKNESS.—RADWAY & 00, offers to the citizens of New 
York city, to pay to every one who remains cick with Dysentery, 
Cholera Morbus, Cholic, Diarreha, Constipation of the Bowels, six 
hours after the R. R. R. Remedies have been used, if they are not so 
far cured as to be enabled to report themselves able to attend to 
business, for the time they lose through sickness by the above com- 
plaints. He will, furthermore, agree to keep in good health, during 
the sickly summer months, the citizens of New York who will fol- 
low ou. instructions, under forfeiture of paying for all loss of time 
forsickness, Those desirous of availing themselves of this benefit 
will please call at our office, 162 Fulton street, and record their 
names and residences. He will pay every patient of ours, who 
takes our Remedies, tor every busMess hour lost from sickness. 
RADWAY & CO., 162 Fulton street. aS 
ANDs’ SARSAPARILLA.—In this sultry 
season of the year, when every one feels the necessity of taking 
some autiseptic and alterative medicine, the pure extract of Sarsa- 
parilla will be found the most effectual remedy in the world for 
purifying the b'ood, regulating the secretions, and insuring the 
the healthy action oi the stomach and bowels, Prepared and sold by + 
A. B. & D. SANDS, No, 109 Fulton street, New York. 85 





UTY LADIES AND LADIES VISITING 

THE CITY, can find Ladies’ Gaiter and Butt Boots from 12s, 

to 208. Slippers, Ties, and Toilet Slips from 68. to 10s. With Boys’, 
Misses’, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds and prices, at 
83-85 J. B. MILLER & CU.’S, 134 Canal street, N. Y, 


Cmss CARRIAGE, OR PERAMBULA- 
TOR.—GOULD'S PATENT.—This carriage is superior to every- 
thing of the kind now in use, both for safety, ease, comfort and 
elegance, There is ne doubt but that they will supersede all other 
kinds, as they have done in Europe, where none who have children 
would be without them, The great advantages are, that you have 
always the children before you. They are so easily mapaged that 
they ean be safely trusted to the care ofa child. In crossing streets 
where there are high curb-stones, or wide or deep gutters, they pass 
over with equal ease amd salety. They are so built that they canae 
possibly turn over—can be used in the nursery, as well as in the 
streets or parks, They are resommended by al) physicians as being 
conducive to children's health aud comfort. Ladies giving thelr 
children an airing in this carriage will fiad it an elegant and pleas- 
ing recveation, as they do in Lendon and Faris, 

Messrs. J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 Broadway, New York, are 80 le 
Agents and Proprictors for the United States, ou 


JAMES TUCKER, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
RICH FLOWERS, 














FEATHERS anv 
RIBBONS, 
BRIDAL APPOINTMENTS, COLFFURES in abqndance, at 
si-¥3 361 bRoapwWay, 


OerAine’s CREAM or WILD FLOWERS 
—A lew applications o; this popular article will vender the 
Teeth white as alabaster, beautify the roughest Skin, remove Tan ’ 
Pinples and Freckles, and impart a most agreeable soltness, delicacy 
aff fragrance. Sold by all Drucgista. 
F, G, FUNTAINE & CO.,, 
000 305 & 589 Broadway, 


SS MPTION, SCROFULA and RHEU- 
MATISM.—The only reliable remedy tor these terrible diseases, 
as well as Palsy, Fever and Ague, Heart Disease, Liver Complaint , 
aud all maladies ari-ing from an impure state of the blood, is 
Anver’s Liquip loping, or Purr lopine Warer, It is the curative 
element of Cod Liver Oil, taken and dissolved in pure water. Those 
who have been drugged by quacke and have swallowed nostrums 
of all kinds without avail, will be glad to hear that the Pure lodine 
Water cures permanently all who take it. sold at $1 a bottle by 
Anders & Fosdick, 3 Second avenue and 862 Broadway; C. H. Ring 
192, and Barnes & Park, 304 Uroaaway; Hall, Ruckel & Co. 1 
Greenwich street; and all Drugxistea. * 














ror WASHING INFANTS and CHILDREN. 
—Mothers and Nurses will tind FONTAINE’S CREAM OF 
WILD FLOWERS superior to all Spirits or Lotions, for preventing 
Chating, Eruptions, &c., and imparting beauty, bloom and sweet- 
Dexs. Sold by al) Druggista, 000 


READ, BREAD, BREAD, BREAD 
BREAD that is light and nutritious, 
BREAD that will not sour in the stomach, 
BREAD that will keep moist and sweet, 
BREAD suitable for the most dyspeptic stomach, 
BREAD, BISCUIT, CAKE and PASTRY of all kinds, 
An eighth more trom the Flour made in a very short time by 
Bse of 
JAMES PYLE’S Dietetic Saleratus, 
JAMES PYLE’S Dietetic Saleratua, 
JAMES PYLE’S Dietetic taleratus, e 
JAMES PYLE’S Dietetic Saleratua, 
Every woman who tries it uses no other, 
Sold at all the Groceries, in i th, 4g ., and 4 th. packages 
Depet removed to 313 WASHINGTON STREET, New York«k, 

















ww A LERA'TUS.—Those who want perfectly 
J wholesome Saleratas, will inquire for that manwiactured by 
the ahdersigued, whici not be excelled in strength and purity 





t to be tree from anyt race of deleterious matter 
ie by Joun Dwiant & ©o., No, 11 Old Slip. 






as we guarant 
For sale to tue 
12 mo 34-55 


OOD’S MAIR RESTORATIVE. — This 
wonderful preparation is having an extensive sale in al 
parts of the Union. It is one of the few patent medicines which are 
now sold over the country, that are re ally what tueir inventors claim 
for them. Wherever it has had a fair trial, the result has been pre- 
cisely as Wood predicts, It Das never failed to turn the white hair 
back to the natural color, where the directions have been strictly 
followed, and in numerous cases it has restored the hair upon heads 
that had been bald for years, It is not pretended that it will make 
the hair grow in every case, but where it fails there is certainly no 
remedy. The restoration of the hair bas been effected in so many 
instances where the case seemed utterly hopeless, that it is certainly 
worth while for all who bave lost their hair to try the experiment o 
using a bottle or two of Wood's Restorative.—Moline Workman. 
Sold at 312 Broadway, and by all Druggists, 84-55 


YSPEPTIC MOTHER, WHAT WILL 
YOUR OFFSPRING BE ?—Puny, a burden of care from day to 
day. The great vegulator, CAICHESTER’S DYSPEPSIA SPECLFIC 
cures, Without purging, Sick: Headache, Piles, Costiveness, Heart- 
burn, Jaundice, &c, It corrects the acidity of the Stomach, which 
no Pill or Purgative can do. Made from garden vegetables. One o 
two drops at a dose, 50 cents per bottle, by all Druggista, or by in 
closing $1 to W. E. HICKS, Proprietor, 101 Wall street, New York 
he will forward two bottles free of expense 83 


NREAT SALE OF BOOKS on tHe GIFT 
PRINCIPLE.—Booke sold lower than at any other establish- 
ment in the city. A GIFT with each BOOK, worth from 25 cents to 
5 ‘The sale is conducted on a fair and liberal principle, As valu- 
able Presents will be given with each Book as at any other Gift 
Bookst Our motto is, large sales and small profits. Orders 
from the country will meet with prompt att@ation, Catalogues o 
the Books and Gifts sent to any address, 
85 J. 8. ANDREWS, No. 140 Nassau street, N. Y. 


EK WEST STYLES.—Ladies, before purchasing 
New Bonnets, Dresses, Cloaks or other Gar- 
ments, should consult FRANK LESLIE’S GAZETTE OF 
FASHION. It is the only reliable authority. They will 
thus escape the mortification of finding, when too late, that 
they have purchased old styles. Can be had at all Book. 
stores. 


HALON’S PAPHIAN LOTION, orn FLORAL 
BEAUTIFIER.—A great Cosmetic for beautifying the Skin 
and Complexion, and fer curing Chapped Hands, Face, Lips, Tan, 
Sunburn, Freckles, Pimples, Scalds, Burns, &c, A sure and safe 
cure for the Piles—one washing will give instant relief. After 
shaving, it is very soothing to the skin. It keeps the hands sof 
and white, and for ali .nflammations of the skin it will be found to 
be a great remedy. Price, $1 per bottle. P 
Made and sold by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, and 517 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hota, N. Y., and all Drug 
iste and Faucy Stores througout the United states, 000 


HALON’S MAGIC HAIR DY¥.—One of the 


very best Natural Dyes in the world. Its long use has proved 

it to be beyond comparison ; and, being a vegetable production, no 
injury can possibly be done to the skin, It is easily applied, and 
you can obtain a black or a brown which will defy the best judg 
to tell it from nature itself. Price, $1 and $1 60 per box. 

Made and sold by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of De 
street, and 517 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y., and all Drug 
gists and Fancy Stores throughout the United States, 00 











HALON’S CHEMICAL HAIR INVIGORa- 
TOR.—The moat complete article of the kiad ever befare 
offered to the public. It has stood the test of twenty years in thix 
country, and not one of the many humireds of imitations have been 
able to compete with it for preserving, dressing, and beauitfying 
the Mair, and keeping the head clear from dandruff, &c. It is ines- 
timable ; in short, it is everything the hair requires, Price 50c. and 
$1 per bottle. 
Made and sold by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, and 517 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N, Y., and all Drog 
giats and Fancy Stores throughout the United Statea, 


OTTERIES.—THE LOTTERIES OF 
SAMUEL SWAN & CO, are chartered by the State of Georgia, 
and have sworn commissioners to superiutend and certify that 
everything connected with them is done in a strictly honorable 
manner, and that the interests of parties at a distance are as wel 
protected as if they were present. The mahagers also wish to call 
attention to the fact that parties have @ right to send orders tor 
tickets to Georgia, as the sale ia there made in a State where Lo® 
teries are legalized, They draw_g@ Lottery every >aturday in each 
week. Ali orders received are Tiled in the drawing next to take 
place after the communication comes to hand. The price of tickets 
is always $10 ; half $5 ; quarters 9860. No tickets are forwarded on, 
less the money is received with the order, 
The drawing ts upon the principle of one number upon each ticket 
and it is so simple that every one cam understand it. There is ao 


com. Dination ef Bumbers t© mystity the buyer. 
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RANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 
PAPER reEpvcED IN Price To S1x Cents. 
—Now the cheapest paper in the world. This splendid 
Weekly Paper has just closed its Third Volame. The 
Three Volumes contain nearly Fifteen Hundred Engravings, 
which have been produced at an expense of over Forty-five 
Thousand Dollars. 

It is generally admitted that no paper has ever been 
produced in this country which can at all compare with 
the ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. ' 

Every event of importance is illustrated with a rapidity 
hitherto unattempted in this country. 

It has portraits of all the Living Celebrities. New Churches, 
Public Buildings, and Arts and Sciences are duly illustrated. 
It also contains the best Original Romances of the day, 
beautifully illustrated, short Tales, Anecdotes, Chess, and 
the latest Foreign News up te the hour of going to press. 
Without losing its hitherto distinctive character of a news- 
pap°r, it will assume much more of a literary nature. In 
addition to the above features it will have thrilling Adven- 
tures, Novellettes, Discoveries, Inventions, useful hints to 
everybody, and the greatest possible variety of miscella- 
neous reading matter. While the E’ rial force and talent 
of the paper will be increased, th¢ artistic skil! will not be 
diminished. au every departme; it will be without a rival 
ou this Continent. 





TERMS TO CLUBS 
One Copy...ccccccccces 17 WeeKS.....ccccccccees $1 
Ge Biscncccecsocnsses OBR oo cs ccccevcesoeses $3 
DU Wndcocsacessenven DP sc cesssscevessee --$ 5 
Or one Copy.......ss++: YOATS.000 cccccccesceees $5 
Five copies......eese00- BP occccccceccceceses $12 
Tem dO... cccccccccccccd YOMccccccccccccsesece $22 
Twenty Copies..........1 YOOPocccc-cocccccocece $40 


eT, Nww YORK. 


NEW BOOKS, ETC. 
WE PUBLISH TO-DAY " , 
HE PHYSIOLOGY OF NEW YORK 
T BOARDING-HOUSES. 
BY THOS. BUTLER GUNN. . 
». With illustrations on wood, designed and drawn by “ Tri- 
angle,” A. R. Waud and the author, and engraved by John 
Andrews. . 
12mo., cloth, price $1. 
CONTENTS. 
Chap. 1. Introductory, Metropolitan and Anticipatory. 
Chap. 2. On Looking Out for a Boarding-house. 
Chap. 3. On Boarding with a Private Family. 
Chap. 4. The Cheap Boarding-house on a Large Scale@ 
Chap. 5. The Fashionable Boarding-house, where You 
don’t Get Enough to Eat. 
Chap. 6. The Dirty Boarding-house. 
Chap. 7. ‘The Hand-to-Mouth Boarding-house. 
Chap. 8. The ‘Serious’? Boarding-house. 
Chap. 9. The Theatrical Boarding-house. ' 
Chap. 10. The Boarding-house wherein Spiritualism be 
comes Predominant. ; 
Chap. 11. The Mean Boarding-house. : 
Chap. 12. The Boarding-house where there are Marriage 
able Daughters. ‘ 
Chap. 13. The Cheap Hotel Boarding-house. 
Chap. 14. The Boarding-house where the Landlady 
Drinks. : 
Chap. 15. The Boarding-house whose Landlady Likes to 
be Tll-Used. : 
Chap. 16. Of a Tip-top Boarding-house. , 
Chap. 17. The’ Boarding-house where You are Expected 
to Make Love to the Landlady. 






Chap. 18. Of another Mean Boarding-house. 
Chap. 19. Of the Family Hotel on Broadway. 
Chap. 20. The Artist’s Boarding-house. ; 

* Chap. 21. The Vegetarian Boarding-house (as it-was). 
Chap. 22. The Medical Students’ Boarding-house. 
Chap. 23. The Boarding-house Frequented by Bostonians. 
Chap. 24. The Boarding-house whose Landlady is a 

Southerner. ; 


Chap. 25. The Boarding-house where the Landlady is 
from ‘‘ Down East.’’ . 

Chap. 26. The Boarding-house in which Erglishmen Pre 
dominate. 

Chap. 27. 

Chap. 28. 

Chap. 229. 

Chap. 30. 


'The ** Pension Frangaise.’’ 
The German ‘“ Gasthaus.”’ 
The Irish Emigrant Boarding house (as it was). 
The Chinese Koarding-house. ® 
Chap. 31. The Sailors’ Boarding-house. ; 
Chap. 32. The Boarding-house which Gives Satisfaction 
to Everybody. 
Chap 33. Of Different Sorts of Boarders. 
Chap. 24. Retrospective and Valedictory. 
Published by MASON & BBUTHERS, 


85-87 108 and 110 Duane street. 
OW TO BE IN THE FASHION.—Buy 


FRANK LESLIE’S GAZETTE OF FASH- 
lus AN. THE BEAU MONDE, in which you will find 
beautiful Engravings of the new styles for Summer wear, 
Patterns for Needlework, Music, and much entertaining 
reading matter. For sale at all Bookstores. 


RANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 
KF PAPER will be delivered punctually every 
week in New York, Brooklyn, Williainsburgh or Jersey 
City, by carriers, who will receive the pay for the same. 
Leave your address at our office, 13 Frankfort street, a few 
doors from Tammany Hotel. 


OW TO BE IN THE FASHION.—Buy 

FRANK LESLIE’S GAZETTE OF FASH- 
lUN AND THE BEAU MONDE, in which you will find 
beautiful Engravings of the new styles for Summer wear, 
Patterns for Needlework, Music, and much entertaining 
reading matter. For sale at all Bookstores. 


INDEX and TITLE-PAGE for Vol. 3 of 
FRANK LesLiz’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 
now ready. 


RANK LESLIE’S GAZETTE OF FASHION 
AND THE BEAU MONDE is the only re- 
liable work published on Fashion in this country. It con- 
tains numerous beautiful Engravings, New Piece of Music, 
Needle Work, &c. To be haa of all Booksellers. 
r DEX and TITLE-PAGE for Vol. 3 of 
FRANK Lesiiz’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 
now ready. 


i" LESLIE’S GAZETTE OF FASHION 

AND THE BEAU MONDE is the only re- 
hable work published on Fashion in this country. It con- 
tains numerous beautiful Engravings, New Piece of Music, 
Needle Work, &c. To Le had of all Booksellers. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


HE CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 
BLOOM, for the purpose of rendering 
the skin and complexion beautiful and clear, and 
age them in pristine purity till the latest period ia 
ife, will be sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on 
receipt of 50 cents, or postage stamps to the amount, by 
W. J. BARKER, 5665 Broadway, New York 
*,* This celebrated preparation is the most delightfal 
and refreshing applicatio, that can be used for the Face 
at this season of the year. It eilectually removes all traces 
of blotches, freckles, tan, &c., and may be applied with 
equal pleasure by gentlemen to allay the disagreeable 
results and smarting pins of shaving. 
‘’ REAT and UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS.— 
TWENTY-FIVE PER Cent. Discount 
In tine class Engravings will be made, until further notice, 
on all CASH PURCHASES of 
LOOKING-GLASSES, PICTURE-FRAMES, 

ENGRAVINGS, ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, &c., &c. 
which will be sold, independently of the reduction, at the 
lowest market prices, and tue privilege of selecting said de- 
duction from an immense stock and great variety of 

FINE ENGRAVINGS, 
GIVEN TO EACH PURCHASER, 
WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 


No 063 Broapway, New Yore 69-85 




















IT I8 QUITE POSSIBLE tO HAVE TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING—-AS FOR EXAMPLE, WHEN YOU GET 
ASPABAGUS SHOT OVER YOUR FAVORITE DRESS-COAT WITH THE SILK FACINGS. 


A SHORT WAY WITH A LUNATIC. 


Any medical man who wants to get rid of an 
insane patient, or who knows anybody that 
wants to get rid of an insane relatjon, will 
perhaps find the means of accomplishing his | 
object, or that of the other party, by the help | 
of the subjoined advertisement: for which he 
is recommended to search the recent numbers | 
of all the daily papers; in one of which it is | 
quoted from a medical journal : | 
ign ope per cent. annually on the receipts 

will be guaranteed to any medical man recommending 
a quiet patient of either sex, to a first-class asylum, with 
the highest testimonials. Address 

Twenty per cent. on the receipts for the 
board, lodging, and care of the unhappy luna- 
tic, screwed out of the unhappy lunatic’s board 
and lodging, would probably represent a con- | 
siderable of the patient’s natural life. On the 
other hand, to be sure, the advertising mad- 
hause-keeper would have an interest in pro- 
longing the existence of his unfortunate charge : 
and, moreover, he might easily cheat the medi- | 
cal man out of thé guaranteed twenty per cent., 
which surely would be a consideration secured 
by a no more valid bond than a contract en- 
tered into for an immoral purpose. 


| 
| 
| 





Tox Umpreptomerer.—We think the um- 
brella can be taken as a very good test of a per- 
son’s character. The man who always takes an | 
umbrella out with him, is a cautious fellow, 
who abstains from all speculation, and is pretty 
sure to die rich. The man who is always leaving 
his umbrella behind him, is one, generally, who 
makes no provision for the morrow. He is reck- 
less, thoughtless, always late for the train, 
leaves the street-door open when he goes home 
late at night, and absent to such a degree as to 
speak ill of a baby in the presence of its mamma. 
The man who is always losing his umbrella is 
an unlucky dog, whose bills are always pro- 
tested, whose boots split, whose gloves crack, 
whose buttons are always coming off, whose 
‘*change’’ is sure to have some bad money in 
it. Be cautious how you lend a thousand dol- 
lars to such a man! ‘The man, who is per- 
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MOUSTACHE 


petually expressing a nervous anxiety about his 
umbrella, and wondering if it is safe, is full of 
meanness and low suspicions, with- whom it is 
best not to play at cards, nor drink a bottle of 
He is sure to suspect you are cheating 
him, or that you are drinking more than your 
share. Let him be ever so rich, give not your 
daughter to him; he will undoubtedly take 
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A CASE OF ABSENCE OF MIND. 


more care of his umbrella than of his wife. 
The man with a cotton umbrella is either a 
philosopher or an economist; he defies the 
world and all its fashionable prejudices, or else 
he does it because it is cheaper to lose than a 
silk one. The man who goes to the horticul- 
tural féte without an umbrella, is simply a fool, 
who richly deserves the ducking he gets. 
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MOVEMENT 


Arpuosso. ‘* You find your moostarchers a gre it comfort, dou't you, Tom?’ 


Tom. 
make everything accord !”’ 


* Well !—Yes!—But I'm afraid I must cut 'em, for one's obliged to dress 20 doosd expensive to 








P“tiow DEAFNESS AND DISCHARGES 

FROM THE EAR.—Dr. Hakt.iey, Prin- 
cipal and Proprietor of the Philadelphia Ear Institution, is 
now in New York city, and generously offers to attend al 
persons suffering from affections of the Ear, without charge 
until cured, thereby proving his success unequalled, and 
protecting the deaf from being swindled by paying self- 
styled Aurists exorbitant fees in advance, and the ction 
of still more serious evils, by permitiing the application of 
dangerous remedies by inexperienced and unskilful hands. 

Dr. H. may here state that he has no connection what- 
ever with arly person advertising tocure deafness. Neither 
has he given permission for the publication of a certificate, 
purporting to emanate from him, and cannot therefore be 
responsible for any alarming consequences resulting from 
rashness and desperation. ‘The loss of money may not be 
material to some persons, but the deprivaticn of one of the 
most important of the senses ought to be regarded and 
treated with more than ordinary solicitude. 

Deafness, noise in the head, and all disagreeable dis- 
charges from the ear, speedily and permanently remcved 
without causing the least pain or inconvenience. A cure 
in all cases guaranteed where malformation does not exist. 

Thirteen years’ close and almost undivided attention to 
this branch of special practice, has enabled him to reduce 
his treatment to such a degree of success as to find the 
most confirmed and obstinate cases yield by a steady at- 
tention to the means prescribed. 

The destruction by fire of the Institution of which Dr. 
Hartley was the head, having temporarily released him 
from his duties in Philadelphia, he will receive calls during 
each morning at No. 105 Ninth street, near University 
place, until the Ist of August, when he positively leaves for 
Europe. It wouff, therefore, be advisable for those who 
wish to consult him to make an early call. 


HEELER AND WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES 
for Family Sewing and all 1aanufacturing purposes. Ma 
chines in practical operation and for saJe at the Depot, 
343 Broadwaf. 
We received the Gold Medal and Diploma at the Fair of 
the American Institute, for the best Sewing Machin 


LIFE INSURANCE. 

RITISH COMMERCIAL COMPANY 
65 WALL sTREET, New York. 
CAPITAL SURPLUS, $5,500,000. 

Tae stability of this Company is undoubted. It has been 
in successful operation for 37 years, and has paid already 

to the families of parties insured $4,300,000. 
No extra charge for crossing the Atlantic. 
Application can be made personally or by mail. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT, Acty. 


OR A PURGE take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR A COLD take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR COSTIVENESS take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR A COUGH take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR INDIGESTION take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR HOARSENESS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
POR GOUT take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR BRONCHITIS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR RHEUMATISM take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR INFLUENZA take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR DROPSY take Ayer’s Pills. é 
FOR CROUP take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR HEADACHE take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR CONSUMPTION take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR A FOUL STOMACH take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR LUNG COMPLAINT take Ayer’sCherry Pectoral. 
FOR LIVER COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Pills. 
All Druggists sell them everywhere. 
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SIX REASONS WHY EVERYBODY USES * 
ZOCOR *S BATHAIROR 
Ist. It is the cheapest preparation for the 
hair ever made. 

2d. It is pronounced by all to be the most beneficial. 

3d. It is the most agreeable to use. 

4th. It is the cleanest and most carefully prepared. 

5th. It is the most highly perfumed. 

6th. It is the only article that never fails to give entire 
satisfaction. 

The immense sale of the KATHAIRON—near 1,000,000 
bottles per year—attests its exceilence and universal popu- 
larity. Sold by all dealers, everywhere, for 25 cents per 
bottle. HEATH, WYNKOOP & CO., 

Proprietors and Pefumers, 
63 Liberty st., New York. 


ATTHEWS, HUNT & CO., 35 DEY ST. 
New York. Manufacturers of 
CARPEL BAGS, 
Ot every variety and style. Also 
WOOD POCKET AND DRESSING COMBS, 
SHAVING BOXES WITH MIRRORS, TIN FACED BUTTONS, &C. 
All orders thankfully received. FACTORY, Middletown, 
Orange Co., N. Y. J. M. MATTHEWS, 
000 H. H. HUNT. 





HE CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 
BLOOM, for the purpose of rendering 
the skin and complexion beautiful and clear, and 
preserving them in pristine purity till the latest period in 
life, will be sent, post free, to all parts of the Umon on 
receipt of 50 cents, or postage stamps to the amount, by 
W. J. BARKER, 565 Broadway, New York. 

*,* This celebrated preparation is the most delightful 
and refreshing application that can be used for the Face at 
this season of the year. It effectually removes all traces 
of blotches, freckles, tan, &c., and may be applied with 
with equal pleasure by gentlemen to allay the disagreeable 
results and smarting pains of shaving. 


HE CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 
BLOOM, for the purpose of rendering the 
skin and complexion beautitul and clear, ane preservin 
them in pristine purity till the latest period of life, wi 
be sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on the receipt 
of 50 cents, or postage stamps to the amount, by 
W. J. BARKER, 565 Broadway, New York. 

*,*This celebrated preparation is the most delightful 
and refreshing application that can be used for the Face 
at this season of the year. It effectually removes all traces 
of blotches, freckles, tan, &c., and may be applied with 
equal pleasure by gentlemen to allay the disagreeable 
results and smarting pains of shaving. 





HE CELEBRATED QRIENTAL PEACH 
BLOOM, for the purpose of rendering 
the skin and complexion beautiful and clear, and 
preserving them in pristine purity till the latest period in 
life, will be sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on 
receipt of 50 cents, or postage stamps to the amount, by 
W. J. BARKER, 585 Broadway, New York. 
*,* This celebrated preparation is the most delightful 
and refreshing application that can be used for the Face 
at this season of the year. It effectually removes all tracis 
of blotches, freckles, tan, &., and may be applied with 
equal pleasure by gentlemen to allay the disagreeable 
results and smarting pains of shaving. 7 


ODEL BILLIARD TABLES and Compnr- 
Bi NATION CUSHIONS.—PATENTED FEBRUARY 
19, 1850.—These Tables coinbine the nicest mathematical 
accuracy of workmanship with elegance of design, avd 
possess all the qualities that are esteemed by the scientific 


player. All orders to be addvessed to 
MICHAEL PHELAN, 
Salesrooms, 786 and 788 Broadway, New York. 

\ IGS AND: ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN 

HAIR, at BARKER’s great Wig and Hair 
Repository, 565 Broadway, sole office for the sale of his 
celebrated Hair Dye, warranted not io stain the skin nor 
burn the hair. Orders through Express attended to with 
punctuality and in a satisfactory manner. Please cut this 
out. 


O NERVOUS SUFFERERS.—A retired 

clergyman, restored to health in a few days, 

after many years of great nervous suffering, is anxious to 

make known the means ofcure. Will send (free) the pre 

scription used. Direct the Rey. JOHN M. DAGNALL, 59 
Falton street, Proc klyn, N. ¥ 
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